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CRE PosTMAN'S TIGER: 








HE above title forms the label to a recently mounted tiger’s 
skull. If matters had turned out as the defunct owner of 
the skull intended, the title of this story would be inverted 

and would read ‘* The Tiger’s Postman,” though it must have been 
quoted from an epitaph, not a label; for the tiger’s property in 
the postman would be absolute, and the latter assimilated 
into tiger bone and tissue. These things happened in a district 
where people had almost forgotten that tigers existed, and 
affected to sneer at them. There is a story, a true one, much 
quoted in books, of how a little spaniel found, barked at, and 
put to flight a tiger; and a comfortable belief grew up that if 
guarded by a couple of snapping fox-terriers, you could walk 
safely through the most “tigerish” bit of jungle that a native 
postman ever prayed to be delivered from entering. For it is 
matter of experience that when a tiger does take to man-eating, 
he usually seems to prefer postmen for supper. This is partly 
because these unlucky public servants have to be punctual when 
letter-carrying, and the tiger can rely on getting his meals at 
fixed hours; partly because the jungle roads they have to traverse 
are ofter very lonely; and lastly, because a regular postal 
delivery is looked upon by every district officer as one of the 
outward visible signs of the greatness of the British Raj, and 
when one postman is eaten another is instantly appointed in his 
place. The supply is consequently equal to the demand, and 
even the tigers learn to appreciate the blessings conferred by 
settled government. Recently the activity of the Post Office has 
extended a daily delivery to many villages formerly considered 
too remote for such luxuries, and a small planter, or an official 
on circuit, can have a special bag and delivery all to himself. 
These remarks on the relations of postmen and tigers are 
inserted here because in the first act of the drama which 
follows a tiger and a postman have a place, but exchange parts, 
for the tiger was killed and the postman scored. 

Miss Atherton, the only daughter of a successful planter 
and director of half a dozen of the big companies now formed to 
finance Indian firms, had insisted on accompanying her father 





THE POSTMAN’S ENEMY. 


on his return to India, and was amusing herself with keeping 
house for him at a small plantation in the hills where he often 
spent a couple of months in the hot weather. On the voyage 
out, and while in Calcutta, she had had time to mike plenty of 
Indian acquaintances, and, being a warm-hearted and pretty 
young lady, with a passion for using pen and ink, her corre- 
spondence had reached very respectable dimensions. It was 
dull up in the lovely but lonely little bungalow; and when 
the novelty wore off she looked forward with increasing 
impatience to her daily mail-bag. One day the postman, who 
was due at sunset, did not arrive, and only appeared early next 
morning. His excuse was that he had seen a tiger slipping 
through the jungle parallel with the road, and keeping level with 
him. As it was growing dark, he climbed a tree and waited 
there till daylight, when he hurried on to the station. This tale 
was, of course, disbelieved, as tigers were scarcely ever seen in 
the neighbourhood. Next day the post was late again. So 
Miss Atherton, who was feeling rather bored, and consequently 
missed her letters more than ever, ordered her horse to be 
saddled, called her dog, a big white bull-terrier, and, leaving 
word for her father that she would be back in an hour, trotted 
off down the broad, well-made road which ran through the strip 
of forest where the postman alleged that he had seen the tiger. 
It was one of the opening days of the Indian spring. Two or 
three light showers of rain had fallen, and the air was full of the 
odours of a thousand years distilling from the forest soil. There 
is, of course, no rush into green leaf, as in England, for nine- 
tenths of the trees were evergreens; but the young leaves of these 
were fresh, and the jungle floor was carpeted daily with a thicker 
layer of the dark leathery pear-shaped and lance-shaped foliage 
which the spring buds were replacing. The horse trotted 
on gaily, the terrier scampered ahead, and on rounding a turn in 
the road the native postman was seen, coming along at a jog 
trot, and shouting lustily, by which natives imagine that they 
frighten a tiger. The distance between them grew rapidly 
less, the dog rushed barking to meet the man, and Miss Atherton 
was preparing some _ gently 
sarcastic speech in her recently- 
acquired Hindustani, to chaff 
the postman for his fears, when 
a great yellow-sided creature 
leapt from the jungle, and 
alighted exactly in the centre 
of the road between postman 
and dog, but with its business 
end or head towards the post- 
man, and its tail towards the 
dog. It was the tiger himself, 
as large as life. 

The next step of the 
*‘ authorised programme,” as 
arranged by the tiger, would 
have been to knock down and 
carry off the postman; but this 
was upset by the dog, who, 
poor creature, being in full 
career, almost ran on to. the 
tiger’s back, and, being des- 
perately frightened, though he 
had never seen a tiger before, 
began to yelp as if a cart had 
cun over his toe. The tiger 
twisted round, the postman 
dashed for a tree, and in two 
seconds was oft. up the 
trunk. The dog, noting 
the postman’s flight, tried 
to rush after him, and the 
tiger, slightly perplexed, but 
determined to have supper of 
some sort, gave a magnificent 
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bound, caught the dog as a 
cat catches a mouse, gave him 
an audible crunch in his jaws, 
which turned Miss Atherton 
very faint, and bounded grace- 
fully off, dog in mouth, into the 
jungle. Ina minute the post- 
man slipped down from his 
tree, made his salaam, and 
presented his letter-bag, at the 
same time requesting Miss 
Atherton to remember that he 
Was a poor man with a very 
large family, and that next time 
there would be no dog for the 
tiger’s supper. 

This closes Act No. 1. As 
the old planter had been posi- 
tive there was no such thing 
as a tiger about, he now became 
equally certain that the whole 
place was swarming with them. 
Coolies were ordered for beaters, 
two good guns were secured 
for a three days’ shoot if neces- 
sary, and each brought a 
reliable native shikari as gun 
bearer. The postman got three 
days’ leave to aid in hunting 
up his enemy, and, as he was 
very positive that he had seen 
the tiger cross the road more 
than once close to the place 
where he had pounced on the dog, it was proposed to drive the 
jungle in that direction. The beaters were mainly plantation 
coolies——lithe, naked men, with white turbans, white loin clothes, 
and armed only with big bamboos. But with them’were a 
half dozen high-caste men, well dressed, well equipped, and armed 
with double-barrelled 12-bores loaded with ball, to give courage 
to the beaters, and impart a sense of security to their proceedings. 
You may see the whole party squatted by the roadside round 
the roots of the big tree, with THe Postman’s ENemy dead in 
front. The way he came by his end was in this wise. He had 
killed a cow the day before, as the postman did not turn up, and 
dragged it to a clump of bamboos not tooyds. from the road. 
The beaters began their work quite a mile further back; and as 
the tiger was comfortable he did not choose to move until the 
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SHOT BY THE ROADSIDE. 


shouts and the rattle of big bamboos forced him either to charge 
the beaters or to move on. He chose the latter, and slipping 
down the slope, through a path between the interlaced branches— 
it shows clearly to the right of the picture, exactly above the 
tiger’s hindquarters—bounded across the road, and stood to 
listen by a screen of tall grass, when his spine was neatly 
smashed by a bullet from the gun posted not 30yds. off. He 
lay SHor By THE RoapsipE, for all the world like an enormous 
tom-cat, for the tall jungle grass dwarfed his real size. Then 
followed the scene shown in our first illustration. The tiger 
was dragged across the road, pots and pans were brought down 
in acart, and a kind of “light luncheon ” was made while the post- 
man singed the tiger’s whiskers and cursed the tiger's mother and 
all his ancestors, and shia ia felt successful and distinguished. 
Another drive had hardly 
begun when a second tiger was 
moved, and charged on the 
right. A Rajpoot fired both 
barrels of his 12-bore at him 
and turned him, when he 
rushed back down hill and 
crossed the road, receiving a 
shot from the left-hand gun 
which smashed his shoulder. 
He then crawled on into the 
jungle, and lay down under a 
bush. There, after some care- 
ful manoeuvring, he was seen 
by one of the native shikaris. 
One of the guns then climbed 
a tree at about 6oyds. off, and, 
after missing the tiger once, 
killed him with a shot through 
theribs. Our photograph shows 
him as he lay On a Bep oF 
JuncLe Leaves, with the 
wheels of a native cart backed 
up close ‘by to receive his 
carcase. Miss Atherton has a 
bracelet made of his claws, and 
keeps in her boudoir the skin 
of the first, which she main- 
tains was most certainly the 
tiger which carried off her 
terrier in place of the postman. 


MONKS BARNS._I 


BBOTS’ Barns, or Monks’ Barns, is the name’ locally 
given to some of the finest survivals in this country 
of the domestic architecture of the Middle Ages. They 

are sometimes called Tithe Barns. Where the monks received 
the tenth of the produce of some large estate they often did 
erect splendid and permanent stores for the tithes received ; but 
this title is more commonly given to smaller barns, in which 


the rectors of parishes kept their tithe of the parisl®crops, than 
to the stately and capacious buildings of faced stone andthe 
design erected by the orders of abbots and priors to hold. the 
provisions raised on the lands of the abbey itself. The: holy 
garrison of monks, lay brethren, and retainers of thé great 
abbeys, besides the travellers, the pilgrims, and the poor whom 
the abbey fed from, day to day, rendered it necessary to have 
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vast supplies of food and drink ; 
and these supplies were stored 
in a manner worthy of the 
splendour of the great religious 
foundations. Some idea of the 
scale on which this was done, 
and of the commodities stocked 
by the monks, can be gathered 
from the records and remains 
of the great and _ historical 
Abbey of Beaulieu in the 
New Forest. When King John 
founded the abbey he endowed 
it with 11,coo acres of land 
in a ring fence. A navigable 
river ran up to the abbey, and 
the southern boundary was the 
ea. The land was good 
partly clay, partly loam-—and 
the river held an abundance 
of fish. 

All the natural advan- 
tages were developed to the 
utmost by the monks; and 
though what was carried out at 
Beaulieu was done elsewhere in 
i greater or less degree, it was 
idom that so many opportuni- 
ties were given by the site, o1 
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that so many forms of manufacture and agriculture were seen on 


‘ worl 1, ; 
one estate, or worked on so 1 wpe a 


used in the abbey, were made on the property, 


most luxurie 


scale. Every necessary, and 


from salt, obtained by boiling sea water in “ salterns” on the 


Solent 


hore, to wine, grown in the abbey vineyards. With 


the salt so made they salted down vast stores of fish, caught in 


the tidal river, and of meat 


the winter. The latter was 


raised on three separate farms, each apportioned to the main- 


tenance of a 
to these farm 
Swinley 


parate class of animal. The old names still cling 
One, where the pigs were kept, is now called 
another, which was the abbey sheep farm, is called 


Bergerv—bergerie or sheepfold; and the third, or ox farm, was 


named * Bouire 


Wie they manufactured from vineyards just above the 
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BARN AT ST. LEONARDS. Copyright 


abbey. The terraces on which the vines were grown. still 
remain; also the ‘“‘ house of the wine-press,”’ built like the barrs, 
with one wide span of roof, but of no great length, and the 
wine store. This forms the basement of a splendid building 
still standing by the abbey. The upper story was a long room 
for travellers to sleep in, and the roof, perfect as the day it was 
put on, is made of chestnut wood, and harbours no vermin or 
spiders. There is not a cobweb on it. By the abbey gate stood 
the abbey mill. To store the flour ground in the mill, a barn 
was built, of which the gable still stands. It is 6oft. wide. All 
these buildings are of cut stone of the finest workmanship. But 
the Monks’ Barn at Sr. Leonarps, near the Solent, four miles 
from the abbey, is the most remarkabie of all. Cobbett visited 
it in 1826, and declared that it was a finer place than Beaulieu 
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Abbey itself, reckoning the 
length of the barn at 2ooft. 
and its width at 4oft. ‘The 
measurements are even larger 
than Cobbett says. It is 224ft. 
long, and more than 67ft. wide. 
The gable ends are colossal, and 
built up without windows or 
buttresses. To put a new roof 
on this huge and high-pitched 
span was beyond the powers 
of later generations, who have 
fitted a meaner and narrower 
building inside the walls of 
this abbey barn. 

Our illustration shows the 
most ruinous part of this giant 
granary. The near wall is 
gone, except tlie foundation, 
and that on the opposite side 
is hidden by the modern barn 
built inside, which is supported 
on the further side by the old 
wall. ‘The height of the ancient 
building may be judged by 
comparing the height of the 
ivy-covered gable end with that 
of the tree growing inside the 
area once covered | y the barn. 
It is a large and ancient elm, 
tall and well grown, and its 
topmost branches are not more than toft. higher than the 
summit of the gable. 

Even when these buildings were of less imposing size the 
brethren of the abbey always built them of excellent material 
and dignified design. Readers of the Antiquary will remember 
that Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck’s house had originally formed part of 
a “ grange,” or subsidiary farm of an abbey. Without following 
Mr. Oldbuck’s habit of dwelling at undue length on the import- 
ance of the grange or the history of such persons as ‘ John o’ the 
Girnell,” the keeper of the monks’ barns, we may draw attention 
to a very good example of AN AsBBry GRANGE of the smaller 
size. This barn is attached to the buildings of Hanham Court, 
in Gloucestershire, sometimes known as Hanham Abbotts, the 
property of P. Carlyon-Britton, Esq. This property has a very 
ancient history, though it is not a place of any great size. It 
was granted in 1151 to Robert litz- Harding, one of the descend- 
ants of Harding the Dane, whose cescendants, the Earls of 
Berkeley, held Berkeley Castle until it passed to the family of 
the present Lord Fitz-Hardinge. Then the Saltmarshes held it, 
and then, by one of those ingenious transfers which caused the 
english Kings to obtain the passing of the Statute of Mortmain, 
it was passed on to nominees of the convent and abbey of 
Keynsham. It was always a mansion-—not an ecclesiastical 
building—but the barn is exactly of the ‘*monks’ barn” type, 
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BARN AT HANHAM COURT. 


and probably was built by the orders of the abbot. Hanham 
Court is a very charming and picturesque old house. The church 
actually forms part of the walls of the mansion, and the barn lies 
behind it. The long slits in the walls for ventilation are like those 
seen in all buildings of the kind, some very fine examples of 
which are destined to appear in a future number. 

With the exception of William Cobbett, whose history of the 
dissolution of the English monasteries was translated into Italian 
by order of the Pope himself, scarcely a single practical writer 
has Cone justice to the benefits conferred by the monasteries on 
rural England. We are not sorry to do so in these columns, 
for even at this distance of time Country Lire owes them 
a debt. 

The good monks’ reputation in this country was.almost 
destroyed by the calumnies of the Reformation, outrageous 
libels poured into open greedy ears. By the lovers of country 
life they will always le held in honour as the great pioneers cf 
agriculture, the inventors of most good things in the orchard, the 
garden, and the farm; engineers, architects, and builders in what 
was then the wilderness. The calibre of their work as land- 
owners may be judged from their baris. Temples of Ceres 
would have been their title had the builders lived before the 
Christian era. C. J. Cornisu. 

(Zo be continued. ) 


MR. GARTH’S HOUNDS. 


sport in a famous country. Most interesting is it to glance back at the 
history of this celebrated hunt. The story goes back more than a 
hundred years, ard includes two of the longest pericds of Mastership known in the 
ennals of fox-hunting. It begins with Mr. St. John, who buntcd the country at 


Stee very mention of Mr. Garth’s name calls up a thou and memories of 





Popyrignt ON THE WAY TO THE MEET. 


the end of the eighteenth century, — After him Sir John Cope was Master for fifty 
years, more or less; Mr. Wheble followed for seven years ; and the present 
Master, Mr. T. C. Garth, of Haines Hill, Twyford, Berks, has held office since 
1850. That is a noble record, which speaks volumes con: erning the healthine 

of fox-hunting. The covntry, which is of w ide extent, lies in Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, and Surrey, and the meets are 
easily accessible from London. There 
are great variations of contour and 
surface within the boundaries of the 
hunt, including, besides plough, wood- 
land, and pasture, a greiut extent of 
wild moorland. Our illustrations show 
pleasant scenes near the Chequers 
and at Eversley Green, and one or 
two of those incidents of the hur ung 
field the pictures of which tell thei 


own tale, 


Springtime 
ona Great Preserve 


Y OT far from where I am now 

. 4 writing is a great pheasant 

pieserve. Over 7,000 phea- 

sants \2re shot in the coverts last 
season. I have had the day which 1! 

owner always gives me, and worked 

round all the outlying spinnies and 

hedgerows, with a steady setter, to 

shoot the old cocks. But for some 

weeks now the anxious keepers have 
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remaining and preparing for the next season. The preserve is the property 
of a man who loves sport, but who is also a keen man of business, and 
who, while he likes to shoot many pheasants, is not indifferent to the matter of 
expense or the sale of his birds. The object of all concerned is to raise as large 
a head of game as possible, for the more you have the greater the economy of 
management, since after a certain scale of establishment is reached the wages 
bill is little larger for 8,000 or 10,000 pheasants than for half that number. 
But surely, it may be urged, such a crowd of birds is a sore temptation to the 
poacher, “ Strange to say, local poaching cases are almost unknow n. Pheasant 
rearing on a large scale causes the expenditure of much money. Nearly every- 
one in the village profits in some way or another, and looks to the keeper for 
employment, if not for himself, at all events for his boys. ” The pheasant 
preserve is, in fact, a large business carried on in the village, and causing much 
money to circulate. Professional gangs of poachers and egg stealers from a 
distance make raids from time to time ; but the head keeper is a good general, 
and having captured a whole gang rather cleverly some years ago, has not been 
much troubled since. Local poaching is practically unknown, and if there are 
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cases we settle them at home. Ifa lad is cagght lurking about the coverts in a 
suspicious manner, he probably falls into the hands of a relative or old school 
fellow, and receives there and then what is locally known as a good hiding, and 
there is an end of it. The keeper of this great preserve is a friend of mine, and 
as he knows that I am interested not only in sport but in natural history, he is 
always ready to tell me interesting observations, or to show me his treasures, 
such, for example, as the woodcock sitting on her eggs which may be seen here 
every year. But now I am anxious to know how the vast quantity of birds which 
are reared on this estate are obtained. The planadopted is to collect all the wild 
eggs, except those laid where the estate marches with other preserved land. The 
keeper does this because he has to preserve foxes, and because the trade in pheasants’ 
eggs has made egg stealing rather a profitable form of poaching, and difficult to 
detect. ‘As to foxes, sir,” he said to me one day, ‘‘I believe that they do 
prefer rabbits to pheasants by nature, but after a big day at the pheasants, be as 
careful as you will, a-certain number of wounded and dead birds escape. These 
fall a victim to the foxes, who thereby get a taste for pheasant.” In big woods 
like these there will always be a certain number of wild birds reared, either from 
second clutches of eggs, or from nests 
that have escaped our notice. ‘*I do 
not know,” he went on, ‘* that wild- 
reared birds give better shots than those 
I bring up; everything depends on the 
way you show your birds to the guns 
whether the shooting is tame or inter- 
esting. Besides, if you think it over, you 
will see that for a gentleman like my 
master, who wants 8,000 or 10,000 
birds in a season, it would be impossible 
to get enough birds from wild nests.” 

Pheasants are very bad mothers, 
and whereas under ordinary circum- 
stances a good keeper can rear and 
bring to the gun fifty, or even more, 
per cent. of the eggs he collects and 
looks after, ten or fifteen per cent. 
would be the outside proportion of wild- 
reared birds. It is said that Mayes, 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh’s late 
keeper at Elvedon, once placed 8,000 
eggs under hens, and raised 7,500 
pheasants, which seems an enormous 
“COUNTRY LIFE’ proportion. On this estate of which 
I am now writing, however, all the 
wild eggs that can be found, except on 
ihe safe marches, are gathered up and 
handed over to the keeper’s wife and 
two daughters, whose business it is to 
look after the hens and the young 
chicks when they appear. But wild 
eggs only would not give nearly a 
large enough supply. The keeper will 
tell you that he does not like mews or 
artificial pheasantries—not even the 
magnificent one built at Sandringham. 
‘*No, sir,” he said, ‘‘the nearer you 
get to: the birds’ own ways, the more 
fertile eggs and the stronger chicks you 
will have.” So he fences round a 
small covert, of which there are several 
in the park, and catching some hens 
immediately after the close of the 
season, he pinions them and puts them 
into the enclosure. ‘* As to change 
of blood,” he said, ‘‘ I exchange with 
other keepers at a distance by sending 
and receiving cocks. I am sure that 
if you want a large stock the old 
English birds—I mean those without 
the ring round the neck—are the best 
layers, and the easiest to rear.” 

The hardest part of a keeper’s 
work begins when the shooting is over, 
and it is by means such as these that 
crack shots will be able to shoot hiyh- 
flying pheasants by the hundred next 
November or December, and_ that 
the London markets will receive thou- 
sands of those birds which, when 
eaten with bread sauce, Sydney Smith 
thought to be fcod too good for a 
dissenter. T. F. DALE. 
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OLD BASING. 


HE quintessence of rest and 

| peace is expressed in this old- 
world picture. <A trim but 

ancient row of thatched cottages, gar- 
landed with vines and roses ; a group 
of conifers; a gleaming riband of 
scarcely navigable water, fringed by 
many whispering reeds ;_ thick vegeta- 
tion on the sides of the deep cutting ; 
the slight track of the towing-path 
on the right—these are the points 
that catch the eye. Unless we are 
greatly in error, this silent highway is 
better known to “the coot and the 
water-hen than to the slow-moving 
barge, and the small birds of the 
water-side find an undisturbed haunt 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” among the reeds. Old Basing and 
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its vicinity saw stirring times once, 
and knew the clash of arms and the 
thunder of primitive ordnance. Now 
they are at rest, and the water, the 
reeds, the canal ba~s, and the cot- 
tages make a charming picture. But 
the exiguous channe) and the general 
ioneliness of the scene suggest other 
memories. The persons who have 
studied the history of our canals are 
not many in number, and that history 
is not encouraging. It isa story in the 
first place of enterprise and energy 
directed wisely, so that it covered 
central England with a network of 
canals. Thusa barge might travel from 
Portsmouth by way of Arundel and 
Guildford and the Wey, into which 
this Basingstoke Canal has its outlet, 
to Father Thames. Thence, following 
various routes, it might convey cargo 
to Bristol on the West, to Bedale in 
the North, to King’s Lynn on the 
Kast, and even to Hull. The mode 
of transport was, of course, slow, 
but it was not without its advan- 
tages, for it was remarkably inex- 
pensive, and there is no doubt that the 
nation has lost much by reason of the 
gradual decay of our canal system, 
which was admirably calculated to 
facilitate the removal from place to 
place of things ponderous and imperish- 
able. Nor is it quite accurate to assumc 
that the decadence of the canals has 
been an inevitable accompaniment of 
the advance of civilisation. Not simply #, Mason Good. 

by virtue of superiority in speed and 

economy of time have the railways reduced the competition of the canals 
to a vanishing point. It has been urged by public-spirited men—notably 
by Mr. R. G. Webster, of the Inner Temple—that the railways have not 
beaten the canals on their merits, but rather throttled them. - They have 
acquired the heart of the system as their own property, and they have 
impeded the circulation of trade on inland waters. Thus, if you draw a 
line from Birmingham to Lichfield, Derby, Nottingham, Chesterfield, Sheffield, 
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66 T’S no good,” said old Yelverton, ‘ at this season of the 
year, going out any time except soon after daylight.” 

‘Going out” meant going out salmon fishing ; and 

since ‘“‘ daylight at this season of the year’’ meant going out 

about the time that reasonable people go to bed, it followed that 
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OLD-WORLD PICTURE. Copyright. 


Ifuddersfield, Manchester, Chester, and Stafford, back to Birmingham, you 
will find that in the whole area thus enclosed the railways have the canals in 
their hands. Opponents of the railways say that the disuse of canals is due to 
deliberate design in the railway companies, On that view we need express 
no opinion ; but we may be permitted to say that a deserted canal, beautiful 
as it often may be, is also a saddening spectacle. It represents wealth gone 
to waste and neglected opportunities. 





old Yelverton’s plan implied a pretty generai upsetting of one’s 
ordinary habits of life. We were rather far Norta, and the sun 
really did nothing at all considerable in the way of going to 
bed. The two lights were in the sky almost at once, and 
it was only for an kour or two that one could not read large 
print out of doors. But man 
cannot do without his normal 
sleep, as the sun appeared 
to do, without inconvenience. 
We had to sleep some time, 
and old Yelverton’s time—he 
was not in the least old, really, 
but we called him so out of 
affection-—was from ten a.m. to 
any hour in the afternoon. 
Sometimes we used to sit up 
to see him start off in the 
carly dawn and fish down the 
.ong chain of pools in front of 
the house until he was lost to 
our sight in THe Haze or THE 
Morninc. THE House was 
close beside the river’s bank, 
so we had no great distance to 
go before we could jump into 
our welcome beds and dream 
comfortably of old Yelverton 
whipping the river in the early 
morning hours till his back 
was sore. Whatever may have 
been the merits of his system, 
it is cei.ain that he was very 
unlucky, for he was a fine 
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caught a fish during the firs. 
days of our fishing at Comrie. 
We, on the other hand, it is to 
be admitted, fared no better. 

“You fellows don’t give 
yourselves a chance—you don't 
go out at the right time of day,” 
old Yelverton would argue, lay- 
ing himself open to the very 
obvious retort that the proof of 
his plan being a better one was 
still lacking. In the few hours 
of our leisure days that coin- 
cided with each other, we had 
endless chaff over our rival sys- 
tems, and immensely keen was 
the mutual emulation as to 
whether the “ middle-day 
‘uns” or the ‘ end-day ’uns,” 
as we called each other, on » 
some fancied analogy with 
Swilt’s famous political parties 
of Lilliput, should catch the 
first fish. ‘ End-day ‘un ” 
expressed old Yelverton’s plan 
fairly, for though he liked the 
‘‘ beginning-end,”” so to say, 
of the day best, he would 
generally go out again and try 
his luck at the latter end, or 
evening, also. 

On the fourth day of our 
stay we got up, as usual, at a 
reasonable hour, breakfasted 
soon after nine, and sauntered 
down to the river. ‘* Where’s 
old Yelverton ?’’ we asked. 

“Eh, Muster Yelverton—he’s juist awa’ wi’ the dawn, ilka 
morn,” we were told, as we knew we should be. 

‘Not in yet! He’s later than usual.” 

Then we took our seats in the boat, and Away WE Went 
up the river to some most likely pools. It was a fine sunny 
day. ‘Old Yelverton’ll just be turning in now,” we said 
to one another as we sorted our tackle, and chuckled at the 
thought of a fellow missing all that jolly sunshine. 

We fished and we fished, as we had done on the days before. 
We fished the pools’ heads and we fished the pools’ tails, and we 
fished them all blank as ever, until, just as the sun was at its 
hottest, and old Yelverton in the depth of his day’s sleep, a fish, 
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with a great rush like a lion, took my Silver Doctor. Away he 
went, and away we went. We followed him in the boat a long 
way—we had to. 

‘‘ Ef he gaes on verra far he’ll droon himself gaeing doon, 
or else he’ll come tae the sea,” said Donald, dryly. 

At last, of course, the inevitable happened. He turned 
short back, and all the line that I had not been able to reel in 
fast enough went circling about the river, lassoing snags—heaven 
knew what it might not be doing. Of course the fish was off. 
The dejected faces of the boatmen said so; but, pro forma, they 
rowed me to the bank. By degrees I got the line in order. It 
came away with miraculous docility from the snags and the 
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boulders, it grew bulky on my reel. Finally it tautened. ‘ Of 
course in the last snag,” said I to myself. But not a bit of it— 
there was a lively resistance at the end of it that was nothing 
like the stolid obstinacy of a snag. 

‘“‘ He’s there,” I cried; and asif to shame the incredulity on 
the men’s faces, the next moment the fish went away again and 
ran out thirty yards of line as I scrambled after him. There he 
was, and now I had a fair chance of playing him. I let him 
run, then reeled him in. Again, out he went, only to be brought 
back by patient winding of the reel, and at length he confessed 
defeat, turned over on his side, and Donald, going out on a 
slippery stone, got the gaff into the silvery side, and the fish was 
on the bank— ours. 

Ours—the ‘“ middle-day ’uns’’! And curiously it occurred 
to me, seeing the lid lifted from the luncheon basket, to take a 
glance at my watch. It was exactly luncheon time—that is, 
one o’clock—which I take to be nearer the middle of the 
day for all practical purposes than any other hour, even than 
twelve itself. 

** Well, the ‘ middle-day ’uns’ have dore it then,” I said, with 
a whoo-whoop, and we drank our own healths, according to 
excellent custom, in excellent whisky, and pitied that poor old 
Yelverton asleep in bed. 

After that success, it need not be said with what ardour we 
fished all the afternoon hours, but we had never a mite of further 
encouragement—not another rise did we get; and about eight 
o’clock we went ashore and walked up in triumph with our fish. 
The worst of it was that there was no one to triumph with. 
much less anyone to triumph over. 

‘« Where is Mr. Yelverton? ”’ we asked. 

Oh, yes; he was off again, of course, away up the river 
som2where, doing the second department of his day-end 
work. Had had an early dinner, and taken the latch-key 
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with him, in case we should want to go to bed before he 
came back. 

‘Isn’t the old beggar keen ?”’ we said. 
furious when he hears about our fish ?”’ 

‘Won't he? How shall we bring it home to him?” 

‘ Bring it home to him?” 

‘Yes, rub it in—how shall we force it on his notice?” 

We spent a deal of thought over this: one idea was to make 
a booby trap of it over the door to greet him when he came in; 
another to put it in his bath; but the last, and most brilliant 
one, was to put it in his bed. 

‘¢ But it’ll make it all wet for him.” 

‘“Not a bit,” said the originator of the notion. 
wrap him up in mackintosh.” 

So we did. We wrapped the fish carefully in our mackin- 
tosh fishing-capes, and laid him lovingly between old Yelverton’s 
sheets, with his head on old Yelverton’s pillow. 

‘‘Won’t his glassy eyes make the old fellow start? ‘’ we 
said to one another, with screams of laughter. 

‘Well, good-night—good-night,”” and we went to our bed- 
rooms, still laughing over the thought of old Yelverton when he 
should see the fish. 

There was silence for a little while after we had gone to 
our respective bedrooms, then both bedroom doors opened almost 
simultaneously. ‘I say,” said one, ‘‘ come and look in my room.” 

‘Yes, but stop a moment,” said the other; ‘‘ come and look 
in mine.” 

‘‘ No—you come here first.” 

‘* No—you.” 

So we fought a little while, and then I went. There, on 
the pillow of the bed, lay the head of a salmon. His body was 
wrapped carefully in a mackintosh cape, so that it should not soil 
the sheets, and he seemed to be asleep, enjoying himself. 

‘““ Now come and look at 
mine !”’ 

There, on my pillow, in 
exacily the same attitude of 
glassy repose, lay just a similar 
salmon’s head, and again the 
body was carefully wrapped up 
—only this time it was in a 
bath towel; mackintosh capes 
had given out. 

‘¢ It’sold Yelverton’s done 
it,” we said. 

‘¢ Of course it is.” 

* But what a dirty old 
fellow. Horrid thing to do— 
put a salmon into a fellow’s 
bed; disgusting, I call it.” 

‘¢ Horrible.” 

‘He must have caught 
two fish, too!” 

“Yes; not funny a bit.” 

‘Joke in the worst pos- 
sible taste, I call it.” 

‘“ Yes.. so dol. 
good-night—if we can 
after this nasty salmon.” 

“¢ Good-night.”’ 

We found out afterwards 
that when old Yelverton came 
in he made just the same obser- 
vations to himselfabout our joke 
on him. But he still fishes at 
dawn and in the evening, and 
we still pvefer the hours of 
reasonable men. 


‘«* And won’t he be 
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sleep 
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APRIL MINNOW SPINNING. 


T this time of the year the biggest trout, coy and fitful as yet to the 
A daintiest fly, succumb to the temptation of a minnow spun in artistic 
fashion. This qualification is part of the assertion, and whatever the 
fly-fisher, pure and simple, may say in eulogy of his charming branch of the 
gentle art, it is indisputable that there is an accomplishment which is elaborate 
in spinning a minnow in a clear stream. 

Thus early in the year the rise of a trout at the fly, even the merry and 
magical Maid. Brown, is a very uncertain matter, dependent on the wind and 
weather, which, it oftentimes happens, is most whimsical in April, ranging 
from balmy airs to snow-showers and thunder-storms in the course of a day. 
But whatever the weather, the large trout always run at a silvery minnow: 
and, indeed, in thundery weather, and when the sky is dark and the surface of 
the water ruffled, the minnow is at its best. 

The big trout at this time have an appetite always ready for the solidity of 
a minnow, but. not for the kickshaw of a fairy-like fly. Such fish do not lie 
where the fly-fisher usually makes his casts, and where the smaller ones are 
rising and the rippling waters 

‘In widening rings concentric run, 
And curl and sparkle in the sun.” 


The deeps at the sides of the stream, the hollows under the bank over- 
shadowed by some ancient tree, and past which the current runs most swiftly- 
these are the haunts of each “ monarch of the brook,” each having his own 
small domain, wherein he is sovereign, and lies during the daytime ‘* hushed in 
grim repose.” To wake him from that repose by the sight of a revolving 
minnow is the spinner’s desire and task just now. 

And he succeeds, at any rate in awaking the fish. The big trout, lazy as 
he is, is keen-eyed too; and as the tiny fish gleams past his lair the big one 
flashes out athwart stream after him. Not more than twice or thrice assuredly 
will the bait make its semi-circular tour homewards from the hank under which 
the three-pounder is lying before he dashes out and gives the angler a run for 
his money. 

The places we have described are those which the spinner with experienced 
eye notes as the likely ones. He does not waste time on the other parts of the 
river. The minnow may be natural or artificial, according to individual 
preference—our own is for thé former and in clear water with educated trout ; 
and where, if of any size, are they (in the South, at any rate) 0’ educated ? 
The natural minnow obtains most runs, but it is open to the objection of having 
to be frequently changed. Of artificial minnows there are various admirable 
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specimens. Let each man choose his own favourite. But whether natural or 
artificial the minnow, the flight of hooks, should be of the simplest, the swivels 
on the trace of the fewest, and the trace of the finest compatible with strength. 
To fish fine and far off is as needful in min sow spinning as in any other branch 
of angling. And we may add that wherever a brook or another branch pours 
into the main stream, especially if there be a little broken water from big stones 
or other objects round which float foam bubbles, eve does the minnow spinner 
who knows his art well make a cast. 

That cast is made with the dexterous under-hand swing which sends the 
line flying straight out and drops the bait as noiselessly as possible into the 
water, and at the precise spot which the angler has marked, for in casting lightlv 
as gossamer and hitting a panicular spot in the stream a good minnow spinn-r 
emulates, and sometimes eqvels, an accomplished fly-fisher. Once the bait has 
sunk to the proper depth—and that means as low down as compatible with 
freedom from weeds and the like—it is spun rapidly athwart the stream. If a 
fish of size be there his rush at the bait will be speedy ; but sometimes the trout, 
after dashing c'ose up to the tail of the bait, suddenly pauses end darts shadow- 
like away, probably suspicious as to the steel points, which seem phenomenal in 
a minnow. Usually this occurs when the dait is spun too slow. Sometimes, 
however, when the pace is the proper one, but the trout is either unwontedly 
keen-eyed or dubious as to what 7s the proper pace, experience alone can teach 
the susve milieu, 

The rush of the fish is generally followed by a thrill up the angler’s arm 
as the line is checked momentavily, and then runs out merrily as the big trout 
darts off, pricked by tne barb. By the way, the accomplished spinner never 
or hardly ever—‘ strikes” when the trout touches the lure. Such an act is 
needless. for the pace or the fish and the bait make the former hook himself, 
and perilous, as it often jerks the hook from the trout’s mouth. A mere turn of 
the wrist is sufficient, and even that usually .~necessary. Once hooked, the 
basketing of the bonny trout depends on the angler’s ski#l and delicacy of hand. 
Though a flight of hooks is a more secure hold than a single delicate fly, yet 
haste or carelessness may lose a fighting fish who knows how to take advantage 
of everything under water. The fine gut trace, as well as the fine casting line, 
can be snapped off on a weed tangle, or sawed in twain by a sharp stone, To 
land his big trout therefore requires in the minnow spinner experience, patience, 
and play, though possibly in less degree than in the fly-fisher. 

F, G. WALTERS. 
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be often again in the pleasant grass country south of the Wrecke till 

next hunting season. But I think nearly everyone was anxious to pay 
a compliment to our retiring secretary, Mr. Cradock. To be secretary of any 
hunt is a difficult and sometimes a thankless task, but to hold that office in the 
Quorn country is, perhaps, more trying to tact and temper than anywhere 
else. So the cup and purse we offered for Mr. Cradock’s acceptance last wee! 
were no more than a graceful method of discharging a debt of gratitude. May 
{ add, too, that we are fortunate in finding so well qualified and popular a. 
successor as Mr. Wade, of Leicester, well known for his power of draws 
ing an extra fiver from the reluctant pocket. The weather was not very 
favourable for the presentation, but we bore up cheerfully under the downpour, 
sincé the moisture was all in favour of a hunt. For once we were not doomed 
to disappointment, and soon hounds were driving through the Holt with the 
keenness that tells of a scent, nor was it long either before we found ourselves 
‘swinging along at a fair pace for South Croxton, The fences on the line are 
stiff but fair, and may be jumped in line. Ia Leicestershire, wth the certainty 
of a second horse awaiting you and a crowd eager behind, you must go pretty 
quickly at your fences, and our leaders strode over them like a bevy of Grand 
National candidates. Short of the village, the fox swung rather sharply to the 
right and ran a ring to Beeby, those on the right hand having the best of the 
turns all the way. This was halfan hour of the best. Baggrave, the unfailing, 
gave us our second fox, and he ran well to Queniborough and back to ground in 
the Prince of Wales’s Covert. You will see that if the points were nothing 
much the country was good, and those who watched hounds and took advantage 
of the turns could see every inch of the run. The field contained as large a 
proportion of men who ride with skill and judgment as would Le found any- 
whe ze, and everybody was in it who could find room. ci 

Thursday found me in quite a different country, trotting out leisure'y to meet 
the Crawley and Ho:sham in their woodland district near Angmering. The 
morning was bright and not very promising for scent, but in a woodlard country 
one comes out to see hounds work ; they found a fox soon after entering the 
wood, but could not at first make much of it. Scent, however, was a littl: 
better as the day wore on, and the music of the pack sounded pleasantly in the 
deep woods as hounds worked up to their fox and finally drove him out on the 
Patching side, where they checked in the valley. Very patient was the hunt - 
man here, and very hard hounds worked, one handsome black and tan houn | 
putting in a lot of useful work ; at length he threw his tongue in a thick patch of 
green; the others scored gladly to cry, but the fox kept wonder‘ul y close; 
hounds were very near to him more than once, but he crept about for some time. 
There were a good many foot people round the covert, but at length he broke a 
corner near some penned ewes, and turning up hill, made again for the wood’. 
It was a good bit of woodland hunting, and shows what good sport can be had 
even in countries not a emed fashionable. No wonder hunting is popular 
wherever it is well carried out. A friend who has been wintering for health’s sake 
at Worthing tells me he has had some good sport from there with harriers and 
foxhounds. 

The Southdown Foxhounds have for the past week ceased to advertise their 
fixtures, but the season has, however, been lengthened with the aid of a few 
bye-days, and on Tuesday the penultimate meet took place at Kentons, near 
Henfield. Although the season with this pack has been brought to an end 
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earlier than has been the case in former years, we cannot but think thai 
Mr. Brand acted wisely, for the farmers must be considered, and the latter, 
with their corn well forward by reason of a very mild winter, can scarcely look 
now with favour on hounds crossing their land. I noticed, moreover, that the 
bleating of lambs was to be heard on all sides, while the fences had in many 
instances been made to keep the stock that is now turned out, or about to be so, 
for the summer months within the fields. The past season has been very far 
from a red letter one in most countries; it has, however, many features which 
will make the memories of it dwell longer in the minds of hunting men than it 
legitimately deserves. Owing to an excessively dry October, cubbing was greatly 
interfered with ; in fact, some packs, including the Southdown, were completely 
stopped for long periods. This disastrous state of affairs lasted well into 
November, and opening meets generally were characterised hy the adamantine 
state of the ground, which complete'y spoilt the pleasurable anticipation that we 
naturally associate with the commencement of the legitimate season. When the 
rain did come, it fell in right good earnest, and not in those gentle downpours 
which confer so much benefit on the chase of the fox ; the stormy weather lasted 
very nearly up till Christmas. January, fortunately a very open month, helped 
in a great measure to make up for past deficiencies, and much good sport was 
enjoyed, as scent was for the most part excellent. In February also no severe 
weather was experienced; in fact. the season 1897-98, with the exception 
of the one immediately preceding it, has been the most open one that has fallen 
to our lot for many years; in consequence there are very few packs indeed 
which have been stopped by frost on more than half a dozen occasions. During 
February and the beginning of March little rain fell, and scent was, generally 
speaking, far from good. We all know the terrible weather that was dealt out 
to us during the latter half of last month; north and north-easterly winds, that 
pierced through the thickest of coats and the warmest of waistcoats, were 
experienced day after day, accompanied by driving snow and heavy showers of 
sleet, which made riding very unpleasant and hunting a farce ; truly March went 
out like a lion. 

But I have drifted away from my original subject. A pleasanter hunting 
morning than Tuesday could scarcely have been imagined, for a warm sun was 
prevented from being too ardent by reason of a cooling southerly breeze, which 
served a double purpose, for it also tended to prevent the foxes running towards 
the hills, as to have got there they would have been compelled to run up wind. 
At 12.15 we trotted off to a narrow little strip of covert close to Woodmancote, 
but an appeal to this was made in vain, so we went off to the little osier-bed 
beyond. Here the efforts of Wadsley and his pack were at length rewarded, for a 
fox was quickly found ; at first our quarry declined to go away, but the covert is 
too small to afford him shelter for very long, and he at length was forced away, 
and crossed the Blackstone and Henfield road. A nice piece of country was 
traversed and we presently arrived at Twineham : here our tox evidently thought 
that discretion was the better part of valour, for he turned back and ran by 
Furner’s Farm to Henfield. Between the church and the station hounds were 
at fault, and Wadsley, thinking that our quarry had gone on, cast hounds 
towards the railway line, but failing to recover the scent he brought the pack 
back, and was successful in setting hounds going once more near Parsonage 
Farm. They then ran to the little covert a few hundred yards further on ; as 
hounds entered it the second whipper-in viewed the fox, who had evidently 
lain down here. After running for a short time in an easterly direction our 
quarry once more retraced his steps to Henfield, on this occasion keeping 
straight on and running round the south side of the town. The fox during the 
last half hour had been viewed on several occasions, and all those who saw him 
declared that he was beaten, but strange to say he managed to give hounds the 
slip eventually, for after leaving Henfield we were reduced to slow hunting, and 
the little bitches were at last compelled to acknowledge defeat. Another fox 
was found at Paddock Wood, but he also managed to effect his escape after 
running by Old Wood to Tottington Wood, where scent seemed to fail very 
quickly. ahs 
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7 HE fact that the frince of Wales has late!y begun to take lessons in riding 
a safety bicycle, while at Cannes, has been productive of a considerable 
amount of erroneous ‘‘information.” On the one hand it has been 

assumed in some quarters that the Prince had never mounted a cycle of any kind 
before, and, on the other, it has been asserted that he had been a tricyclist 
for many years. The truth of the matter lies between the alternatives. In 
December, 1895, the Prince purchased his first machine, a tricycle to wit. It 
had been supposed up to that time that he had ridden a tricycle many years 
before, but such was not the case. He had never mounted a cycle of any kind 
until the date named, though machines had been supplied to members of his 
family. I am able to speak positively on this point, because the Prince himself 
stated to the gentleman who is my in‘ormant in the matter that the tricycle he 
bought just before Christmas, 1895, was absolutely his first mount. 

It is possible that the fact that the Prince has betaken himself to a safety 
may have a quickening effect on the spread of cycling ; at the same time it must 
be admitted that there is no longer room for much change in this respect, as 
cycling is all but universal nowadays in all classes of Society. All that the 
Prince’s example is likely to effect is to maintain the interest in the pastime in 
quarters where it may possibly have shown a tendency to wane. To name any 
precise spot, however, where such a tendency has revealee itself would be 
difficult, for even among fashionable folk the cycle appears to be permanently 
popular. h 
Mr, Joseph Pennell appears to have been very busy of late with pen and 
pencil. In Havfer’s appears an article on ‘‘ Cycling in Europe,” which isa sort 
of general review of the possibility that the Continent affords in the way of cycle 
touring. With more elaboration of detail, he is also contributing a series of 
articles to the 4/4 under the heading of ‘* Practical Hints on Foreign Touring,” 
and these should prove particularly valuable to intendinz tourists on the 
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Continent this coming season, as it is announced that Mr. Pennell will deal with 
the several countries in turn. Mr. Pennell’s experience in this line is greater than 
that of any other tourist, and his advice, it is almost needless to remark, is well 
worth following. To the Cezay, Mrs. Pennell contributes an article entitled 
“* Over the Alps on a Bicycle,” with illustrations by her husband. She boasts 
of their having crossed ten Passes, and this is an achievement to be proud of. 
Curiously enough, I notice that the Fluela Pass is not included in the number. 
It is the highest in Switzerland, and splendidly picturesque withal. I crossed 
this Pass in 1896, and my recollections of it are likely to be lifelong, for the 
sensations experienced after pushing one’s machine up to a height of close on 
8.000't., and breathing the intoxicating air of the upper empyrean, under a 
glorious sky, and by the side of two lovely silver-blue lakes, are beyond the 
power of language to describe. 

Mention of the //aé, which appears in greatly improved form this week, 
leads me to refer to a very interesting and practical article which it contains on 
the subject of ‘* Tyres and their Weights.” It is full of information that has 
never before been published, and while one may entertain no slight degree of 
wonderment that these details have not been earlier available, one may welcome 
them all the more now that they are forthcoming. Hitherto it has been quite 
impossib!e for any cyclist to obtain definite data on which to base his judgment 
when ordering a new machine. If he has hesitated between the choice of a 
roadster or road-racing tyre, he has not known how much he loses or saves in 
weight by his choice of the former or latter respectively. Or even if he has 
decided upon the type of tyre, the douuc has still remained as to the diameter to 
choose —whether 1jin., 1 5-8in., or Idin., as the case may be. For aught 
he knew, the difference in weight may have been trifling, or it may have been 
considerable. The /7wé,. however, has come to the rescue by eliciting from the 
leading tyre makers the respective weights of their tandem, roadster, road-racing, 
ladies’, and path-racing tyres, in the different diameters from 2in. to I 3-8in. 
respectively, and for the three different sizes of wheels—3oin., 28in., and 26in. 
These details are set forth in tabulated form, and are worthy of filing for future 
re‘erence. Information of this kind is never to be had from cycle makers’ sales- 
men, whoas a rule are blandly ignorant of everything but list prices and discounts ; 
indeed it is stated in the //vo article that the tyre makers themselves, in some 
cases, had not previously worked the figures out. This only shows how purely 
speculative a transaction is the ordering of a new machine of a different diameter 
or type of tyre from the one to which the rider has previously been accustomed. 

A curious sequel has to be reported to the case of the Australian record- 
breaker whom I referred to a short time back as having cut the overland cable 
in order to bring assistance, as he lay invalided in a remote up-country region, 
The matter was explained to the Government, and the affair. was supposed to 
have ended. The rider, however, has been laid up in Melbourne Hospital, 
suffering from the effects of a recent operation, and while there he has received 
an account from the South Australian Crown Solicitors for £49 9s. 2d. for 
expenses entailed through the repairing of the cable, The matter now stands in 
abeyance, pending the cyclist’s convalescence. As the ride was undertaken on 
behalf of a tyre company it is to be hoped they will discharge the bill. 

It is possible to be too careful. A story is being told of a lady cyclist wko 
was extraordinarily solicitous as to her machiwe. Her one dread was the 
possibility of puncture, and upon visiting some frients in the country she insisted 
upon having her beloved bicycle carried up to her bedroom rather than risk the 
accommodation of the stable. It was solemnly transported upstairs by the 
butler, wheeled along the passage, and into the bedroom. There a tin tack was 
standing with the business end uppermost, and next morning the tyre of the 
hack wheel was found to be in a parlous condition. The pump only gave a tem- 
porary firmness, and as neither the owner of the machine nor her friend had ever 
handled a repaiting outfit, they had to spend the next day in attendance upon 
the village blacksmith, and he, poor man, found the bellows  inefféctive. 
Puncture repairing is a simple operation enough, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, and if the lady had taken a lesson or two in the art, and been less 
apprehensive, sl.e might have averted an experience so harrowing. 

THE PILGRIM, 


Some International Matches. 


-YRUHE football season is dying very hard in spite of its age. During last 
] week there were no less than four International matches and a final for 
the County Championship. March, as often, went out like a lion, 
but, which is rare in football records, the storm has extended into April. However, 
Monday’s postponed match at the Crystal Palace, between the pick of amateur 
and professional talent, will practically clinch the season as far as amateurs are 
concerned. To professionals the seasons are of no account; they not only 
advance far beyond the conclusion of spring, but have just been pleading for a 
further abbreviation of the close season from the other end. 

To describe the Association matches between England and Wales or Scot- 
land and Ireland as international is a needless expense of polysyllables, for the 
matches hardly approach the interest of many club games. The dribbling game 
so far exceeds the other in point of science that it is quite hopeless for either 
Ireland or Wales, with their paucity of clubs, to dream of snatching a , victory 
from England or Scotland, and the only reasons that help to keep within lim‘ts 
the severity of their defeat are bad grounds and the free use of players employed 
by English clubs. The fact of an occasional draw in the series of matches is due 
rather to the slackness of selection committees than to any equality of skill, 
Scotland, on the other hand, is the very home of Association, and the English 
and Scotch match is the mast important event of the season. In the early days 
of this match, that is, up to 1884, Scotland were almost invincible, but their 
long lead is being slowly reduced. The exceptional aptitude of the Scotchn an 
for the game is, however, still witnessed by the number of Caledopians yearly 
introduced into the leading English clubs, and to such an extent is this migration 
southwards advanced that the Anglo-Scots, so called, can play the rest of 
Scotland, and always contribute a large quota to the national team. In 
last Saturday’s match the English eleven surpassed its reputation, and won, more 
easily than the score indicates, by three to one. The-amateurs contributed three 
members—a back, a half, and a forward; all played well, but, as natural in an 


attacking game, the forwards were most conspicuous. G. O. Smith was’ tke 


making of the team, thanks even more to his judgment and unselfishness than to 
any great individual efforts. 

A match that even exceeded this in interest was the meeting of England 
and Wales at Blackheath. Throughout the season the superiority of Welsh 
clubs was most conspicuous ; certainly Cardiff, Swansea, and latterly Newport, 
were very n-1ch finer teams than any West of England or London clubs, with the 
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possible exception of Blackheath. Besides, as the Cardiff team supplied no less 
than five of the back division, it looked as if the Welshmen would have a long 
advantage in combination. Statistical reasoning, however, failed to supply a 
true argument. The beautiful passing that we all expected to see Letween the 
backs of the club that-practically invented the new game was never first class, 
and towards the end so wild as twice to give away tries to Fookes, who, 
however, made exceptionally clever use of the opportunities. As up to this 
point the Welshmen had been just leading, perhaps their defeat may be called 
unlucky, but at the same time they certainly did not at any time p'ay up to their 
reputation, — It looks after all, in spite of a defeat by Ireland, as if England had 
the hest of the four teams, and consequently we must regret all the more that 
Scotland, by unwillingness to meet Wales, have left the question of superiority 
undecided. Still April, especially in so early a season, is unduly late for the 
decision of such an important match. 


Lord Suffolk and Berkshire. 


EATH has been more than commonly busy among the 
leaders in sport and open-air life of late, and his last 
victim, the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, could ill be 

spared. He was a typical English nobleman of the healthiest 
and best type. As a young man he did his duty by the country, 
sitting in Parliament from 1859 to 1868 for the ancient and now 
obsolete borough of Malmesbury. He served also in the Militia, as 
all country gentlemen who are not in the Regulars ought to serve, 
and he was assiduous in the performance of his duties as a county 





magnate. But it is with his servicés to sport that we are princi- 
pally concerned. Few kinds of sport came amiss to him. He 
raced, he hunted, he fished, he shot ; and if, never had the good 
fortune to see “violet, green sleeves, and @,white cap” carried 
by a horse of superlative achievements, he did excellent work as 
a member of the Jockey Club and as steward from 1884 to 1886. 
He could write pleasantly, and with knowledge also, of the sub- 
jects that he loved ; and he did no better work in all hishe than in 
editing that capital collection, ‘“‘ The Encyclopadia of Sport,” 
which is, beyond all question, the best work of its kind that has 
ever been given to the world. This well-known old Harrovian 
was but sixty-five when he died. There are many older men 
whom we could have spared better. Our illustration is a 
reproduction from a photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 


ry bre! - . . 
ON THE GREEN. 

ET ‘another new green for Londoners was opened on Saturday, at 
Wimbledon Park. This is a station, between Southfields and Wimble- 
don, that was made very familiar to all skaters in the cold winter or 

three years ago. . The green is of the inland, park-like character of Tooting, 
which it ns resembles,’and Eltham. At present it is, inevitably, ‘‘in the 
rough,” and ‘in the exhibition match between Paxton of Furzedownand Rowland 
Jones, the locally-engaged professional, there were many long grassy lies that 
punished a shot erring “¥ the mown course, and the putting greens were not or 
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the best. Still, the course is full of promise and will have plenty of hazards, the 
undesirable tree hazard perhaps predominating, but varied by brooks and water 
surfaces to be driven over and circumvented—on the whole, a pleasant green, in 
a beautiful situation, and extremely convenient for all who live near the District 
Railway. Sir Hugh Gough opened the green in a short speech, and Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson then hit off the first ball. 

The Edinburgh Club that plays at Duddingston had organised a great match 
between amateurs and professionals, that is to say, between Mr. Leslie Balfour- 
Melville partnered with Mr. F. G. Tait (both ex-amateur champions) and 
W. Auchterlonie (ex-champion) partnered with Bernard Sayets. Unfortunately 
they had the very worst of weather—Boat-RKace weather—for playing the match. 
In the midst of sleet and snow, and the most biting of winds, it was impossible 
for any of the players to do themselves justice. The indomitable Sayers seems 
to have kept steady under the unhappy circumstances better than any of them. 
All faults of play were very excusable. The professionals took the lead at a 
very early stage of the game, and held it throughout, winning the match by three 
up and one te play. The occasion of this great contest, so unkindly treated by 
the weather, was the opening of the enlarged house of the club at Duddingston. 

Astonishingly royal, if not so very ancient, is the golf at Cannes, where the 
Prince of Wales has lately been a visitor, and has given much encouragement to 
the game by precept and by prize-giving, if not by example. Mr. A. H. 
Crosfield, with a handicap of three, and nett 76, won the Duke of Cumberland’s 
prize on the first day of the meeting. Mr. F. Mortimer, with twelve allowed, 
and Mr. G. Hillyard with one, were the principal winners of the second day ; 
and, again, on the third day the winner was Mr. Hillyard, though his handicap 
had been reduced to the vanishing point. It is evident that that trained corre- 
sponcence of hand and eye that served Mr. Hillyard so well at lawn tennis and 
cricket is going to be of an equal value to him at golf. Among the ladies the 
principal prize-winners were Mrs. F. Walker, Miss Aitken, and Miss Schenley. 

For the sixth competition for the cup given by Mr. Boddington, at Lytham 
St. Anne’s, there were some fifty players entered, in spite of the severe weather. 
The winner was Mr. W. H. Hampson, with twelve strokes allowed and nett 93. 

Sayers is in hard play at North Berwick, and playing a fine game that 
ought to serve his side well when he and Archie Simpson meet Kirkaldy and 
Herd. Lately he has been playing a powerful best ball combination of Major 
David Kinloch and Mr. Cecil Hutchison. The alliance was too strong for 
him in the morning, but he turned the tables on them in the afternoon round. 

The champion of the ladies, Miss E. C. Orr, and her sister, the runner-up, 
are also in daily practice on the links, but we do not yet hear whether they have 
decided to play in this year’s ladies’ championship at great Yarmouth. 


, = ™~ = “= = . a 
IN THE ISLE OF PURBECK. 
“HE misleading name of ‘‘ Isle” of Purbeck is applied 
| to an integral portion of the Dorsetshire mainland, 
about twelve miles in length and eight miles in 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by the waters of 
Poole Harbour, on the south and east by the English 
Channel and Weymouth Bay respectively, and on the west 
by a little stream that runs into the bay near Lulworth. 
The district is chiefly known to dwellers in other counties 
by the Purbeck marble supplied from its quarries. The 
guild of the Isle of Purbeck quarrymen is a close one, 
and ‘‘ outlanders ” are as rigidly excluded from participating 
in its rights as they are from a share in the government 
of the Transvaal. The coast is high, precipitous, and 
possesses but few spots where landing can be effected, one 
of these, Studland Bay, being not far distant from the 
shepherd’s cottage depicted in the illustration. In the back- 
ground appears the range of chalk downs, close-cropped 
by the sheep and freshened with the Channel breezes ; 
while in the dels that here and there break the smooth 
slope with which the downs verge into the lower lands, a 
cottage may often be found nestling. A few trees break 
the scenery in these sheltered dells, and the cottagers for 
the most part appear content witha narrow rim of flowering 
plants to edge the base of their white-washed walls with 
colour. 

Further inland this custom is in still greater vogue, 
and pretty effects are produced in many Dorsetshire village 
streets by the line of varied co'oured flowers, which flourish 
without the protection of fence, paling, or stone edging. 
Tall hollyhocks, white and orange lilies, Canterbury bells, 
stocks, marigolds, carnations, and phloxes, according to 
the individual taste of the cottager, add their beauties of 
colour and form to the fashioning of this flower fringe. On 
the beach of Studland Bay is a narrow zone of the so-called 
**musical sand,” which lies between the blown sand and 
the high-water mark. This sand is said to emit notes 
when agitated on the beach or moved by the hand. 
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N unlovely but rather amusing controversy has arisen out of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s lecturing or reading tour in the United States and a misunder- 
standing of his subsequent utterances, or mis-statement to the effect that 

he has said sundry unkind things about the Americans, which, in plain fact, he 
has neither said nor thought. Believing in the truth of an alleged “ interview ” 
—which is precisely the kind of journalistic effusion of which no wise man ever 
believes a word—one of the American papers pronounced Mr. Hope a ** cad.” 
As Mr. Hope never said any of the unkind things attributed to him, one might 
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imagine the incident would be closed and the interviewer classed with the rest of 
his kind asa liar. I use that short expression because plain speech is the order 
of the day. 

But not a bit of it. Mr. Andrew Lang, acute and pungent in style, and a 
great protestant for the dignity of letters, writes a letter to the Crét:c which is 
full of suggestion. ‘*Cad,” he points out, is not quite the kind of word to use 
in a critical journal. It smacks of the gutter and of the private school. But 
that is by the way. Mr. Lang writes with an object. Whether or no Mr. Hope 
was unkind he knows not, neither does he care ; but he feels sure that, whatso- 
ever the facts might have been, the accusation was sure to be made. It was 
made against Paul Bourget; it was made against Nansen; for that matter it 
had been made agiinst many tourists of eminence before. For the truth of the 
matter is that the most sensitive human plant in the world is the practicai 
citizen of the United States. A student at a German university, or a Parisian 
journalist, is not more ready to consider himself insulted by a light word than 
the Yankee. Unless Mr. Hope was prepared to state without reserve that all 
American audiences were composed of fledgling angels with the quills sprouting 
on their shoulders, he had nothing to expect save abuse, and if he had been a 
philosopher he would have accepted that abuse in silence when it came. 

And Mr. Lang says a little more and means still more. ‘* You can read 
Mr. Hope’s books, or any Briton’s books, at a moderate price, withqut leaving 
your firesides (I have a notion that the Americans do not have firesides, but 
stoves), and his books are the best things that the British or any other author 
has to give you. As an orator he is seldom distinguished. His personal beauty 
does not often warrant you in laying out your money for the purpose of brooding 
fondly over his charms. Then what do you want with the foreign author—in 
the flesh? His strong point, believe me, is in the spirit.” Again, ‘‘ As to 
money derived from such expeditions, 9/e/, I wish British writers would ‘ swear 
oath and keep it with an equal mind’ ever to visit your hospitable country as 
readers or lecturers.” There is the point. The letter is really addressed to 
Mr. Hope and other authors, not to the American public. They are reminded, 
in effect, that the whole business of lecturing tours is a piece of pandering to 
vulgar and inexcusable curiosity, that the man of letters who makes a raree-show 
of himself is superior in degree only to the bearded lady or the double-bodied 
Hindoo who have deserted a gaping crowd at Olympia for another crowd at 
Manchester. The Freaks, no doubt, have grown callous to personal observa- 
tions; the literary man who exhibits himself as a superior Freak must expect 
the like fate. The necessity of the warning has long been obvious; the only 
thing to be regretted is that the controversy should happen to rage around so 
amiable and gentle a personality as that of Mr, Anthony Hope. 

A note in the Academy contains the announcement that Mr. Sidney Colvin 
hopes to finish his biography of R. L. Stevenson in time for publication next 
year ; also some extracts from Mr. Colvin’s article on the same literary hero in 
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A SHEPHERD'S COTTAGE. 


*€ The Dictionary of National Biography.” It seems a goodarticle. But the note 


proceeds that of sixteen Stevensons commemorated, Robert Louis occupies 
nineteen columns, and the remaining fifteen only twenty-nine columns between 
them. If the said Dictionary were concerned merely with the lives of literary 
men, there would be something to be said for this apportionment of space. But 
it is not. That being so I am by no means convinced that the novelist’s grand- 
father, Robert Stevenson, ought not to occupy nearly as much space as his 
grandson. After all the man who built the little Cumbrae Lighthouse, and 
completed the Bell Rock Lighthouse, invented the flashing light, the movable 
beam crane and the balance crane, built many bridges, and was the author of 
the scheme for the improvement of Calton Hill, Edinburgh, was a considerable 
personage. Men of letters are great ; but the despised man of action has his uses. 

Of books that are in preparation at Messrs. Cassell’s, the two most 
interesting, among novels at sny rate, are Mr. Frank, Stockton’s ‘“‘ The Girl at 
Cobhurst,” and Mr. Max Pemberton’s ‘‘ Kronstadt.” A book which--fresh from 
recent memories of that wonderful book, ‘* Bijli the Dancer,” with its beautiful 
translations from ‘‘the liquid Persian ”—I shall look for with much interest is 
Mr. Walter Leaf’s ‘‘ Versions from Hafiz: an Essay in Persian Metre” (Grant 
Richards). Of the books appearing this week the most promising seem to be 
‘* Lady Jezebel,” by Fergus Hume (Pearson) ; ‘‘ With Peary near the Pole,” by 
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Eivind Astrup (Pearson); and ‘*The Salmon,” by A. E. Gathorne Hardy 

(Longmans). 
Books to order from the library :—- 

“‘Campaign ng on the Upper Nile and Niger.” Lieutenan' S. Vandeleur. 
(Methuen. ) 

“The Londoners.” Robert Hichens. (Heinemann.) 

‘“* Young Blood.” E. W. Hornung. (Cassell. ) 

“* Across the Salt Seas.” J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Methuen.) 

“The Life Work of Edward White Benson.” J. A. Carr. (Elliott Stock.) 

‘* Taies of Unrest.” Joseph Conrad. (Unwin.) LOOKER-ON. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 
ADY NAYLOR LEYLAND, whose portrait appears as 
our frontispiece this week, is the wife of Sir Herbert 
Scarisbrick Naylor Leyland, first Baronet and only son 
of the late Colonel Tom Naylor Leyland, of Nautclwyd, 
Denbighshire. She is the daughter of Mr. William Selah 
Chamberlain, of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. Sir Herbert and 
Lady Naylor Leyland’s town house is Hyde Park House, 
Albert Gate. Sir Herbert Naylor Leyland sat for Colchester 
in the House of Commons from 1892 to 1895. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Fditor will be glad to receive for consideration photoyraphs, in- 
s‘antaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shafe of articles 
and descriplions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are sfectally requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Edttor will nol 
be responsitle for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article ts accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to velurn 
tho:e contributions whic he does not require. 





The Galapagan Tortoise. 


Pore is surely comfort in the thought that the last 





of the Galapagan tortoises is, after perils by sea and 
perils by land, safe in the cosy warmth of the tortoise- 
house at the Zoological Gardens. Amongst historical tortoises 
he is of course a mere infant, ponderous though he be. He 
weighs eight hundred-weights and a-half, or nearly half a ton. 
But his age is only about a hundred and thirty years, whereas 
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Daudin’s' great tortoise, presented by the same _ donor, 
Mr. Rothschild, is at least two hundred and may be three 
hundred. Curious spectators and scientific observers may 
therefore indulge, not without reason, in the hope that the gentle- 
man in the carapace will be there to be looked at for a century 
or two still. But it was clearly a case of touch and go at the 
last, and the Galapagan species very nearly became extinct before 
the last took possession of the tortoise-house at Regent’s Park. 
He has been a great traveller in his day. So long ago as 1813 
our new friend Testudo Galapagensis was personally conducted 
from Chatham Island to the home of the Raratonga chiefs by 
Captain Porter, an officer in the United States Navy. There he 
remained for the full lifetime of a man, though he must have 
been nearly seventy years of age or thereabouts when he was 
deported, with no more ceremony than a Cuban war correspon- 
dent, from Chatham Island. He may well have thought that he 
had earned his rest. When a tortoise, placid as his disposition 
is, has lived nearly seventy years in one place, and little short of 
forty in another, it seems hard that violent hands should be laid 
upon him and that men, without consulting him in any way, 
should plant him in a new home. Yet so it was. ‘Sixteen years 
ago Rotumah, a Raratongan chief, desired to do honour to a 
certain Captain Macdonald of Sydney. Imperishable treasure, 
it may be, he had none to give, therefore he presented to 
Macdonald his venerable acquaintance Testudo, who was as old 
as rare, and as troublesome in his slow-moving way as any white 
e'ephant ever found in a Burmese forest. 

Macdonald, true to the traditions of seamen, took the huge 
creature home to his good wife, and it seems to have been 
possible for a time that romance might enter into Testudo’s long 
bit monotonous life. At Sydney there was a female of his 
order, probably the only one in the world, but, after the slow 
manner of his tribe, he missed his chances. In the race between 
him and time the latter was the victor, for the lady tortoise died 
and the male was left disconsolate. Yet not quite disconsolate, 
for he can always reflect, and doubtless does so reflect, while he 
looks as if he could not think at all, that, if condemned to single 
bleisedness for a few centuries more, he is unique. What is 
more, he can comfort himself when the Daudin tortoise boasts 
his age by raising the question of complexion. His carapace is 
brown, almost black; the Daudin is a washy blond. 

But, even though he missed his chances of marriage, there 
was no peace for Testudo in Sydney. His sojourn there, in fact, 
was for sixteen years, which is a good slice out of the life of a 
man, but a trifle that passes like a watch in the night for a 
tor.oise, who is not to be hurried in living or dying. But 
during the watch in the night circumstances changed. Captain 
Macdonald died and left his testacean pet to his widow. Now 
there is nothing ingratiating about a tortoise. Half a ton of 
flesh in a black carapace can hardly have winning ways, and 
Mrs. Macdonald, having a fancy, perhaps, for a Japanese 
spaniel or a dwarf Pomeranian, sold’ her substantial creature 
to Mr. Walter Rothschild. Very large, heavy, ugly, and unemo- 
tional, he was the last of his kind, and no doubt he was bought at 
a handsome price. Immediately after purchase his sufferings 
began. Middle-aged as he was, ruffian men packed him in a crate 
and stowed him on board the good ship Oceana, bound for 
Plymouth. Whether his constitution could bear the perils of the 
voyage or the cruel climate of England, nobody asked or cared. 
If he died en route, he could be preserved and kept in a 
museum; and it was clear that in that case he would look 
pretty much the same, and take nearly as much exercise as in 
life. Then poor old Testudo passed through a shocking experi- 
ence. The Bay of Biscay is no respecter of persons; it buffeted 
the Oceana without mercy, and, for all we know to the 
contrary, Testudo may have suffered the indignity of mal de mer 
at his time of life. He arrived at Plymouth at last, almost dead 
with cold, and the heartless captain would not permit him to 
be lowered into the engine-room for warmth. Such was the 
extremity in which Mr. Thomson, of the Zoologiciul Gardens, 
found the great tortoise. But he was equal to the occasion. 
With many tarpaulins and with foot-warmers innumerable the 
treasure was kept warm on his way to London, and, once in the 
tortoise-house, he soon revived, ‘‘ moving about quite briskly for 
so huge a beast,” says the Standard. The question is what is 
the use of him now he is there. We confess that we had our 
doubts from his mere appearance, which is monotonous, or from 
his gait, which is simply the swagger of the unique and the ugly. 
But to our immense relief, we have discovered that he is a 
sportsman and a humourist, and that he always wanted to come 
to England. Sir William Harcourt warned him, when the 
Ground Game Act was passed, that he must be prompt, for a 
tortoise, if he desired to race against the last English hare. In 
a year or two, after he has settled down a little, he is prepared 
to make a match with the stoutest hare on the downs. Also he 
is ready to lay a substantial wager that the hare will be 
extinct in England a century or two before the Galapagan 
tortoise. He has tried many climates; but the tortoise-house is 
the most equable, and he feels like living till 19,200. 
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record the Parliamentary point-to-point race, in which 

the Radicals were able to show that there is no real 
divorce between Radicalism and sportsmanship. Now we see, 
perhaps rather tardily, the announcement of the ‘Coming Par- 
liamentary Sculling Contest.” It appears that Sir Charles 
Dilke, who is fifty-five years of age, and Mr. Reginald M’Kenna, 
who is twenty years younger, have challenged any couple of the 
Unionist party. Mr. W. F. D. Smith and Mr. Scott Montagu 
have accepted the challenge. The former, who is thirty years 
old, comes from a rowing school (Eton) and a rowing college 
(New College). Mr. Scott Montagu is thirty-two, and a well- 
known sportsman. Where the starting-point is to be nobody 
knows, or indeed cares; but the winning-post is to be on the 
Terrace at Westminster. The contestants will amuse the ladies 
on the Terrace vastly; whether they will gain much pleasure 
themselves is another matter. A hard race at fifty-five is no 
joke, but we believe Sir Charles Dilke to be constant in exercise, 
which keeps him in condition. . 


() a few days ago it was our duty and pleasure to 


There is a noble Lord, hight Earl Carrington, who goes 
about the country telling the same story in many places. It is 
to the effect that a tenant of his complained that his rent was 
excessive. Thereupon his Lordship requested the complainant 
to name a valuer, which was done, and the valuer was agreed 
upon by both parties. He walked the farm, made a field-to-field 
valuation, and pronounced for a rent £80 above the valuation. 
From this Lord Carrington asks the public to infer that a Land 
Court would be no bad thing for landlords. We hold, with Ireland 
before our eyes, that it would be ruinous to both landlord and 
tenant. There is really only one inference to be drawn from the 
anecdote. 
exact the uttermost farthing. But he is by no means singular in 
this. There is hardly a large estate in the country where a 
revaluation would not be a hardship to the tenants. The story, in 
fact, is hardly worth telling so often: it simply proves the notorious. 





Honour, all honour, to the County Council electors of 
Whittlesea. Why? Not because, being agricultural labourers, 
they elected one Binder, himself also an agricultural labourer, 
to represent them on the County Council in preference to a local 
land-owner; in truth we know not which was the better man. 
But these free and enlightened electors have determined that 
Binder, C.C., shall dress the part. They have put their hands 
into their pockets, and when the chosen of the people appears in 
his place at the Isle of Ely County Council, he will be attired in 
new clothes and a tall hat, and he will carry a gold-mounted 
walking-stick. This last item is superb, almost unnecessarily 
sumptuous. We do not recommend other constituencies who are 
disgraced by the appearance of their representatives to go quite 
as far as Whittlesea; but if some Parliamentary divisions went 
half as far, the appearance of the House of Commons would be 
vastly improved. 





Travelling last week with a land agent of experience, we 
took occasion to enquire how the value of land stood in some of 
the Southern Counties. It is rising steadily. Two years ago it 
had touched bottom ; now it is constantly on the upward grade. 
Bargains, however, may still be obtained, in Essex and Suffolk, 
of good land, prettily situated, at £8 to £10 per acre. In Surrey, 
particularly anywhere near a station, the purchaser must pay 
through the nose. But there the prices are artificial. They are 
due to the rising fancy of Londoners for buying 1o-acre plots 
and building ornate cottages upon them. We take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that our recent article on Mr. Voysey’s cot- 
tages has brought upon us the duty of forwarding many letters 
to that gentleman. We do not grudge the trouble; but it was 
no part of our desire to push his interests. We simply described 
his designs as they are, and we rejoice that their merits have 
been appreciated. 


It really seems as though the long years of depression which 
have brooded over British agriculture since 1879 have finally 
passed away. From all parts of the country one hears of land 
being let at fair rents, of a good demand for farms, and of 
estates fetching fair prices. The great benefit of all this is the 
return of confidence. Bankers and mortgagees are beginning to 
breathe freely again, credit is being restored, and with the return 
of confidence has come the expansion of effort, which alone can 
do anything for British farming. The sensible people who, in 
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the later eighties and the early nineties, did not despair of the 
future of land in England, are now standing on velvet. They 
bought land at ridiculous prices, which now returns them a very 
handsome percentage on their money, with security of the best. 


We are swayed by phrases. The unbusiness-like ignorance 
of the British farmer has been held up as a by-word to all the 
world. He has been bidden to follow the example of Denmark, 
of Germany, or of Normandy, by persons who could not tell the 
difference between a Hereford and a Shorthorn, or between a 
reaping machine and a straw elevator. Whereas the fact 
remains that, having to compete, absolutely unprotected, in the 
world-market, he has succeeded in turning out more wheat and 
grain per acre than any other country. And whilst the agricul- 
turists of other countries are protected by heavy duties and by 
State bounties, he has succeeded, unaided and alone, in 
weathering the storm, and in feeding his fellow-countrymen at 
prices which have brought the necessaries of life within the reach 
of the humblest. Let us, then, do him justice. 

Never did the coming of spring present a fairer picture than 
in this year of 1898. The wheat crop is looking now as it does 
some years in May. Spring corn is coming up early and well. 
Good progress is being made in the preparation of land for the 
coming root crop, and in early districts mangels’ are being sown. 
Here, again, it should be remembered that the time for sowing 
is when the land is ready. The early crop in this case is the 
best. It may be that a few bulbs may run to seed, but for 
feeding qualities the roots want plenty of sun, which means that 
they should be well established when July and August come. 


The abnormal dryness of the weather is still causing 
anxiety in some counties. Ditches, ponds, and wells are very 
low, and the rainfall has been from 6in. to 7in. below the 
average during the first three months of the year. This may 
give trouble so far as the stock are concerned during the coming 
summer. The pastures have already got a nice face upon them. 
This has had the inevitable effect upon the demand for store 
stock, which have risen in price so much as to offer little prospect 
of profit to the grazier. 





The cry of the thirsty and of those whom the water famine 
afflicts and threatens grows louder and wider. Its latest utter- 
ances are from the Lowlands, especially the eastern Lowlands 
of Scotland, whence a correspondent writes to us that they are 
short of water to drink, and as tor a trout, such a fish is not 
going to exist through the summer—a pleasant solution this to 
the vexed question of a close time for trout in Scotland. We 
may hope that this report is a trifle exaggerated, but no doubt 
the truth is bad enough. The unprecedented dearth of water 
that is likely to oppress us in the coming summer puts a pecu- 
liar value, if it have any value at all, on the services of the 
‘“‘ dowsing ”’ or “ divining ” rod, 


That, of course, is the question that occurs first—has the 
divining-rod any value at all? Lately we have come across a 
little book issued by the Mullins brothers, of Colerne, in 
Wiltshire. It is named “ The Divining-rod, its History, Truth- 
fulness, and Practical Utility,” by John Mullins and Sons. The 
late Mr. John Mullins, the father, was a famous water-finder, and 
‘“‘his sons carry on the business.” Let there be no mistake about 
it—this is a business affair. It is out of no love of pure science 
—or water—that the Mullinses have issued this little book ; it 
is by way of advertisement of their business and of their water- 
finding faculties; they do not pretend that it is anything else. 
Now, of course, it is extremely easy to say of all this divining, 
that it is ‘“‘ Tommy rot ’—that is an extremely easy manner of 
disposing of all difficult questions. But it is not conclusive, by 
way of argument; and, after all, if it is ‘Tommy rot,” it is 
better to find water by the means that are to be described as 
“Tommy rot” than it is to go thirsty and dirty. 


As for the finding of the water, it is really difficult, in the 
face of the testimonials published in this little book, to doubt it. 
You can have the testimony, if you like, of a peer, or, if you 
prefer it, of a clergyman; and what more can you want 
than this ?—the testimony, moreover, of many peers and many 
clergymen. And, if it be not disrespectful to say so, you 
can have even stronger testimony than any of this, in the 
fact that the Mullins brothers are practical well-borers; they 
will dig your well for you, and if they do not find the water at 
something like the depth, and in something like the volume, that 
they have foretold you, they will charge you nothing for their 
boring operations—only their divining fee, which is moderate. 
The whole thing, in fact, is done on a business basis. It may be 
superstition, it may be ‘Tommy rot,” but it generally means 
water. That after all is the valuable thing in this present year 
of grace, and we make no excuse for publishing a statement that 
may savour of gratuitous advertisement, since it must be to the 
advantage of so many dwellers in the country. 
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A great merit in the operations of the Mullins family with 
the divining-rod, is that they do not attempt, or claim, to explain 
its workings. One of them has been known to go so far as to 
say that “he felt it in his feet ’’—though the rod was held in his 
hands ; but though others, sceptics, have held the rod while it 
was being influenced by the water running underneath (Mr. 
Mullins also having hold of it, be it understood), they have not 
been able to control its movement, nor to detect that it was the 
Mullins muscle that originated the movement. Really, singular 
as it all seems, it is easier to believe that something we do not 
understand may be true, than that so many people (peers, 
clergymen, and all the rest of the more or less respectable list— 
it actually contains a few dukes) can be in a conspiracy of fraud 
to deceive us. 





During the past week yacht-racing in the Mediterranean 
was progressing as merrily as ever. On Tuesday the first race, 
out of three, for the International Cup of the Cercle de la Méditer- 
ranée was sailed at the Nice International Regatta. It will be 
remembered that this cup was held last year by the Prince of 
Wales, who was successful in gaining temporary possession of it 
with Britannia. Before the cup becomes the absolute property 
of any competitor, it has to be won three years in succession, 
but as a prize of slightly over £500 is given, on the average, to 
the winner of each heat, the cup is quite worth entering for, and 
in the past some exciting racing for it has been witnessed. On 
the occasion mentioned above there was a moderate breeze from 
the south-south-west, with a somewhat choppy sea. This greatly 
favoured the Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona, which has always displayed 
her best form in light weather; she in consequence easily succeeded 
in beating her only competitor, Sir Maurice Fitzgerald’s Satanita, 
for at the finish the Italian cutter had ten minutes in hand. On 
the following day the second heat was sailed, and, in a strong 
south-west wind, the tables were turned, for Satanita managed to 
beat her opponent by over five minutes. The excellent sport 
which Bona and Satanita have afforded in French waters seems 
to point to a successful English racing season for the bigger 
craft. Ailsa, which was formerly the property of Mr. A. B. 
Walker, and has recently been purchased by Mr. Frank Jamieson, 
will also find a place in the class; while the German Emperor’s 
Meteor will be another competitor. 

Captain Duncombe, whose famed herd of Shorthorns is 
considerably thinned by the sale held at Waresley the other day, 
has done much to improve this dairy breed. The register which 
was on view prior to the sale showed the average of the inilkers 
to be from sixteen to twenty quarts a day, and that such a strain 
is sought after by foreigners was proved by the keen bidding of 
Messrs. Millar and Gravier, of South America, these gentlen’en 
between them securing most of the best animals. The former, 
who sails for Buenos Ayres in a few months, was particularly 
fortunate in securing last year’s royal champion heifer, Sea 
Gem, for 410 guineas, Lord Feversham, who also evinced a 
desire to become her owner, being outbid by the American 
commissioner. Her bull calf by Scorpion was, however, bought 
by Lord Feversham at 54 guineas, and, later in the afternoon, 
Sea Mew, winner of the Shorthorn Society’s gold medal at 
Gransden last year, also fell to his nod, the price given being 
230 guineas. England is to be congratulated on the retention of 
this fine animal, whom good judges declared was the best heifer 
brought into the ring. She was one of the few really useful 
animals not secured for export. A few more sales such as the 
one at Waresley, and high-class Shorthorns would cease to be 
identified with Great Britain. 








The San José scale, as we in England, more polite than the 
folk in the land that it peculiarly infests, where ‘‘scale-bug”’ is 
its common designation, are pleased to term it, is making its way 
over the world with marked success. Canada is the last country 
that has deemed it necessary to shut her markets to American 
fruit by reason of ‘ scale-bugs” coming first on one of the 
Cotoneasters, and secondly on some peach trees. In England 
there is hope that we may have immunity from it, ready though 
it seems to take advantage of all modern means of improved 
locomotion, for it is said to dislike cold and wet, and our 
climate can be both, though the experience of the last winter 
might induce the “ scale-bug ” to doubt it. But in any case the 
scare is hard lines on the Californian fruit men, whose produce 
was just beginning to get a good grip of the European market. 
Paraffin is said to be the best specific against the “ scale-bug.”’ 





A deputation from the Irish Horse-Breeding Association 
has again waited on His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, to 
request him to urge Government to make a further grant than 
that of £3,500 which is annually given to the Royal Dublin 


’ Society to foster horse-breeding in Ireland. Lord Cadogan is 


so fond of a good thorough-bred that it is quite certain his 
sympathies will be altogether with the ‘ thorough-bred’’ party, 
who are so anxious to advance that breed and keep the Hackneys 
out of Ireland. 
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H.R.H. the Prince of Wales did not make a very happy 
début in Irish chasing last week at the Meath Hunt Meeting. 
Ambush II. carried the Prince’s colours in the Boyerstown Plate, 
for which half a dozen started, Captain Dewhurst’s Nuthatch 
and Ambush II. being co-favourites. The latter ran fairly 
well for about half the distance—two and a-half miles—but at 
the fence past the stand he swerved and came down, also bringing 
to grief Chameleon and Jim, and leaving Captain Dewhurst to 
win easily on Nuthatch. Ambush II. evidently wants some 
more ‘‘ schooling ” over Irish fences before he can be a success in 
the “lepping”’ business. He had the advantage of a good pilot— 
Anthony—and Nuthatch was giving him ast. 





A curious phenomenon is reported from Ireland, where, over 
a large district of the County Meath, “black rain” is said to 
have fallen on Wednesday, the 30th of March. ‘About 
II a.m.” the writer says, ‘“‘the sky got very much overcast, and a 
thick fog sprang up about 11.30 a.m. The whole sky towards 
the East and North got a dull black colour, sbaded with neutral 
tint on the edges of the clouds. I then heard in the distance two 
thunder claps, and heavy rain began to fall at 12 o’clock.” Soon 
after the rain ceased it was noticed that the water in tanks which 
were filled from the roofs, and also the pools in the fields, or on 
the roads, were of an extraordinarily dark colour, as if impregnated 
with soot. This curious incident was observed by a large 
number of people, but no one seems to be able to throw light on 
this dark rain. 

Without implicit obedience to one paramount rule, public 
contests at cricket, tennis, rackets, or what you will, in a word 
all matches in which men struggle for the mastery, must come 
to an end. The decisions of the umpire or referee must be 
accepted at once and without a word. This rule of manners in 
sport is especially applicable to the football field, where fierce 
passions are liable to be aroused. Therefore we are compelled 
to express our indignation, but not our surprise, that the 
Sheffield United (and professional) team should have shown such 
ill-temper and bad breeding in the replayed match against the 
Corinthians on Monday. What the authorities may decide we 
know not; but we trust that in any event the amateurs will 
decline to meet the professionals again. 





The great world is not likely to have been excited over the 
issue of the final tie of the Welsh Football Cup, or to have 
cared much whether victory fell t the champions of Holywell 
or of Bangor Town. But the world is entitled to be amused at 
some of the incidents of the match and to form its own judgment 
as to the manners of Welsh football players. The match was 
played at Carnarvon, which, being nine miles distant from 
Bangor, hates the Cathedral town in a neighbourly way. 
Bangor won, and the Vicar of Carnarvon was asked to present 
the cup to the winners. As an Eton and Christ Church man 
the Vicar was not likely to be distressed over mere rough and 
boisterous play, and we feel that he must have had reason when 
he said that ‘* had the winners had as many points deducted from 
them as they had fouls recorded against them during that match, 
they would not have won the cup.” This was straight speaking 
with a vengeance, and the referee, who tried to smooth things 
over, may be said to have given the whole business away. ‘In 
fact,” he said, ‘it was a most gentlemanly game all through for a 
cup tie.’ The italics are ours, the reservation is entirely 
delightful. 

Fishing reports from most parts of the country continue to be 
better than the average. Of course the little squall of snow, 
with its necessary accompaniment of snow-broth, put matters 
pretty much at a standstill for a day or two; but now that the 
water is clearing fish seem more eager than ever for the fly. 
The fly has been hatching out well, and reports from the early 
Welsh rivers, such as the Teme, where the March Brown time 
is the most fatal of all, are very good, fly hatching out even in 
the snowstorms. In Devonshire—everywhere in fact that trout 
fishing has opened, it promises more than well. Those streams 
that only open with April have scarcely yet had a chance of 
showing what they will do. East winds put fish down in the 
first day or two of the month. 








The South of Scotland rivers continue to show an excep- 
tionally unsatisfactory salmon record. Generally the records 
are good, both in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The North 
of Scotland, too, has done well. Lately we have heard accounts 
from a friend just come from Sutherlandshire that make one’s 
mouth water, and remind otie of the “ good old times.” But 
the “‘ good old times” seem to be skipping the lowland Scotch 
rivers, which seems excessively hard lines, for there is much 
human nature in a fisherman, and the reports of good fish else- 
where do not help one to bear with equanimity one’s own very 
indifferent sport. Even the nets on the Border rivers cannot do 
much good. 
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or when the vision came to Bishop Poore in his 

sleep, determining where the new cathedral of 
Salisbury devale stand—adopt which legend we will—the site 
was also determined of the Bishop’s Palace and the Bishop's 
Garden, which are illustrated here to-day. There was not room 
upon the hill both for the men of the Church and the men of 
the King, and Peter of Blois spoke well when he said, ‘‘ Theré 
are rich champaigns and fertile valleys, abounding in the fruits 
of the earth, and profusely watered by living streams; there 
is a seat for the Virgin patroness of. our church to which the 
whole world cannot produce a parallel.” Without going quite 
so far as the old Archdeacon, we concede that the site of Salis- 
bury, and with it the site of the palace and garden, which are 
our subject, is fair and goodly, and that the Bishop has sur- 
roundings as pleasant as could well be desired. A cathedral 
which is one of the most poetic conceptions of the Middle Ages, 
admirably beautiful in its features, rich in its detail, glorious in 
its adornment, with a spire matchless in the land, is his neigh- 
bour. The cloistered calm of grand arcades, the indescribable 
character and subtle atmosphere of cathedral precincts, the great- 
ness of an historic past, are there to give the distinctive charm. 
But of these we may not speak, tempting as is the subject to 
beguile the pen. 

The episcopal dwelling is, as you see it in the picture, 
irregular and without particular merit, but with some features of 
distinction, and with a kind of Dutch quaintness about the long 
windows and many dormers of the modern part. There are 
buttresses and mullioned windows to bespeak the earlier time. 
and a fine fifteenth century hall, where portraits of many bisho] s 
hang You cannot well conceive, thinking of that lightsome 
house and the fair gardens and grounds that adorn it, how it 
came to be described as ‘“ one of the most gloomy mansions that 
can be imagined.” But before that condemnation came to be 
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applied to it, the place had gone through a sad degradation. One 
Van Ling, a Dutch tailor, had bought it in anti-episcopal Puritan 
times, and roistering revellers had drunk no doubt much and 
heavily in one part of it, while strange dwellers had their tene- 
ments in another.. From such defilement the house was 
recovered, restored, in part rebuilt, and a good deal changed by 
Bishop Barrington. 

To pass from these famous cloisters into the episcopal 
grounds is a pleasant experience indeed. ‘The fine trees, the 
radiant flower-beds, the beautiful terrace, the prospect of the 
noble chapter-house, and the glorious spire rising above, give the 
place a character all.its own. Lovely asa garden may be, we 
have generally to take it with such classic or other accessories 
as the taste of its owner may have made its distinctive points ; 
but here, in the episcopal garden at Salisbury, we have features 
of kind and character scarcely rivalled in the land. The palace 
and garden are on the south and south-east sides of the cathe- 
dral, and the garden is a particularly sequestered and sunny 
domain, where hardy flowers, grouped in bold beds of simple 
design, make radiant colour pictures. Leafy standard roses 
relieve the level, each luxuriant head crowned with its fragrant 
burden in the early summer. A rose show in this lovely garden 
is a simple delight, for there could be no happier place for the 
queenly flower. Where standard roses reveal vigorous growth, 
we expect fo find perennials prosperous too, and so it is at Salis- 
bury, where many cherished plants take kindly to the soil, and 
rejoice in the sheltered situation and the well-apportioned sun 
and shade. 

The walls of the palace itself are richly garlanded with 
many shrubby plants. The magnolia—that fair evergreen gift of 
China—spreads its bold leaves in the sun, and bears its large 
flowers of creamy-white in rich abundance. 

The magnolia delights in just such a sheltered situa- 
tion as this to protect it from the force of the wind and the 
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severity of our winter frosts. 
Here too is the myrtle, which 
is a tender shrub also, not 
doing well where frigid winds 
assail it, but giving lovely con- 
trast in association with climb- 
ing roses, the pomegranate, 
and the far more familiar 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, with abun- 
dant foliage that turns to splen- 
did colours in the autumn. 
The palace walls at Salisbury 
are a veritable garden indeed, 
and give shelter to the more 
tender and beautiful shrubs of 
sunnier climes than ours. 

The episcopal garden and 
grounds may be described as 
complete in many ways. The 
terrace, with its balustrade, 
urns, and flower-beds, is very 
beautiful. The lake adds its 
limpid charm, and interesting 
trees form a fine background to 
the flowers. On the lawn be- 
tween the palace and the cathe- 
dral grow the acacia—no fairer 
green can be conceived than its 
leafage—the beautiful tulip 
tree, and the yucca, and the 
Lebanon cedar stretches out 
its horizontal plumy branches 
of sombre colour, lighted 
up by the most exquisite green in the spring from the 
many deciduous trees. Magnolias cluster against the south side 
of the cloister, and there the fig tree grows apace. It has a 
delightfully old-world look, and is both fragrant and 
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FROM THE GARDEN. “MGOURTRY LIFE.” 
rejoice in for the beauty of its 
foliage and growth alone, irrespective of the luscious 
harvest of its laden branches. On a summer’s day it 
is a pure delight to discover the wholesome fruit among the 
foliage, and to eat it in its full 
sweetness, as a Jargonelle pear 
should be eaten—straight from 
its parent tree. Let us not 
forget the fine yew hedges 
at Salisbury, which partially 
enclose the kitchen garden, 
and, besides their effective 
beauty, have value as a protec- 
tion from frosts in the early 
spring. 

But the Bishop’s garden is 
not alone. About the Cathedral 
Close are several houses of 
architectural character and 
historic interest —- picturesque 
gabled buildings and others, 
with gardens of their own. 
I‘ielding, the novelist, once 
dwelt in gne of them. We 
have quite a_ characteristic 
scene in the delightful garden 
of Canon Buchanan, with 
flowers gaily blossoming 
against the low stone wall, and 
a beautiful growth of creepers 
rising to its fine and character- 
istic gables. Such scenes are 
the source of rare enjoyment ; 
and abundant pleasure there is 
to the lover of Nature who is 
privileged to linger in the 
Bishop’s garden, shadowed by 
the venerable fane, or other 
gardens of Salisbury Close. 


picturesque, a thing to 
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GAME PRESERVATION IN IRELAND. 


* YT SHE development of the natural resources of Ireland by: the tourist and 
by the sportsman has of late commanded much attention in the Irish 
press. Greater fecilities are being offered every day to those who wish 

to visit the country and explore its scenic beauties. New lines of railway are 

being constructed, new hotels, run on the most approved principles, are being 
opened, and some of the most exquisite spots that Ireland contains are being 
brought within easy access by the British tourist. The sportsman will necessarily 
follow once he realises that he can have free fishing on most of the Irish rivers 
and loughs, and that rough shooting can be obtained for a very moderate 
rental, compared with the prices paid for Scotch and Yorkshire moors. 

Still, no permanent success can follow on the attempts that have been and 

are being made to develop the resources of the country to their utmost 

capacity, unless the authorities determine to enforce more rigidly those game 
laws that exist already, and to secure for the genuine sportsman the best possible 
return, They could hardly have a more favourable opportunity for grappling 


with this subject. The land agitation has practically ceased, boycotting and 
outrage are things of the past, the country has become quiet and peaceable, 
and all parties are beginning to turn their attention to the development of the 
natural resources of Ireland. They look with envy on Scotland, where they see 
that many a Highland strath and glen has been enriched by the advent of the 
Southern sportsman. Those who have studied the history of the North of 
Scotland know how absurd it is to lay at the door of the shooting tenant those 
clearances that were nrade by Highland proprietors in the early part of the 
present century, mainly for the benefit of the sheep farmer. This accusation has, 
however, never been brought against the Irish landlord.; the most violent land- 
leaguer has not hitherto attacked him for evicting men to replace them by game. 
All that is therefore necessary to induce sportsmen to take the places left derelict 
by absentee proprietors is to secure to them that their rights shall be absolutely 
sifeguarded, and that the law shall be rigorously enforced against the poacher. 
Public opinion is gradually becoming more and more favourable to the genuine 
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Sportsman. Farmers who purchase their holdings frequently beg their landlord 
to reserve his sporting rights, although the land may be transferred to them free 
from any other easement. Besides this, the tenant is often willing to become a 
salaried game-keeper, on being secured the promise of some smal lremuneration 
for every head of game killed upon his land. Still, the Government have many 
important duties to discharge which have hitherto been carried out by the Irish 
Game Protection Association, established by those game preservers who 
complained of the inadequate enforcement of the law by the Excise authorities, 
and who have undertaken the prosecution of some of the most glaring cases of 
poaching throughout Ireland. These duties ought to be discharged by the 
Excise, at least as some small return for the taxation paid by those who take 
out the £3 licence. As the case now stands, the holder of a tos. licence is 
pcactically authorised to roam through the country, wheresoever he may please, 
and to shoot down game both in and out of season. Lord Mayo pointed out in 
the House of Lords on August 3rd of last year, that these licences are often taken 
out by holders in the larger towns without any initials being placed in front of 
their names, so as to be used by all who come under the same designation. 
The Government can hardly expect to grapple successfully with this evil unless 
they make up their minds to prosecute not only the individual poacher caught in 
the act, but also all who in any way contravene the game laws. In no case is 
this more essential than where an unlicensed dealer attempts to sell game, or 
where game is purchased by a licensed dealer from one who does not hold the 
43 certificate. The penalty in this latter case is a fine of £10 and the loss of 
the licence to sell, and there can be no doubt that the rigid enforcement of this 
provision of the law must do much to restrain poaching throughout the country. 
Game is also frequently sold out of season, and this practice is much encouraged 
by the difference between the dates on which English and Irish partridge shooting 
commences, as the dealer often professes to sell as English game after 
September Ist birds that have really been killed in Ireland. In order to enforce 
the law, the present inadequate force of’ Excise supervisors will have to be 
increased, but besides this it will be absolutely necessary to appeal to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary for assistance. With this object they ought to be encouraged 
to do their duty by the offer of a share in the fine, as is already the case where 
the poacher of fish is found guilty. The authorities will probably welcome fresh 
instructions, as since the agitation has come to an en! their duties are in many 
places almost nominal. Their numbers are being gradually reduced, recruiting 
is almost at an end, and promotion consequently at a standstill. Were the 
constabulary given further powers of dealing with offences against the game laws, 
not only must these restrictions disappear, but the revenue of the country will 
increase, and one of its greatest resources be correspondingly developed. 

The same arguments may likewise be used in favour of the stricter pre- 
servation of the loughs and rivers of [reland. Their fishing is now in most 
cases free, and will probably remain so for many years to come, until it is made 
worth the while of the riparian proprietors to assert their rights. In the mean- 
time matters have been going from bad to worse during the last twelve years. 
The lakes and rivers are, except in a few cases, free from supervision of any 
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kind, and rivers whose upper waters offer the best possible spawning grounds, 
and whose deeper and lower reaches contain suitable shelter, are gradually 
being drained of their natural supply of fish. This is largely due to the unre- 
stricted prevalence of poaching, and the non-interference of the constabulary. 
No one objects to legitimate forms of sport, even though carried on by strangers to 
the district ; but complaints are very properly made against the poisoning of 
fish or their destruction by dynamite, against the gaffing of salmon and trout, 
against the drying or damming up of streams, as well as against fishing out of 
season. Fishing with cross-lines has also frequently destroyed the sport of many 
a lough, and yet this practice has not only been condoned, but even justified in 
some cases by the Fishery Commissioners themselves. Many who were formerly 
apathetic are now rapidly awakening to the dangers to which a most valuable 
industry is exposed, and steps are being taken to further enlighten the public 
upon the subject. In the meantime the increase of the funds of the Board of 
Conservators, which will enable them to improve the policing of the rivers, will 
do much to arrest this evil if steps are taken at the same time to stir the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the coastguards to increased activity. It is also to be 
hoped that the Fishery Commissioners may be induced to reopen many of their 
enquiries and to condemn for the future the use of cross-lines in those cases 
where they have proved pernicious. The Government may also do much to 
persuade the riparian proprietors to forego the exclusive exercise of those rights 
they have often refrained from using in the past, if further steps are taken by 
the establishment of artificial hatcheries not only to repair the evil that has 
already been done, but to place angling on the Irish rivers and lakes in a better 
position than has hitherto been the case. This will justify them in certain cases, 
by voluntary agreement with the riparian proprietors, in throwing open the 
fishing of these rivers to all who are prepared to confine themselves to the 
exercise of legitimate sport, and thus to enhance the attractions which Ireland 
already offers to the angler. It will, at the same time, be necessary to remedy 
such anomalies as the present inspe-tor of water bailiffs on one of the best known 
Irish loughs, who is also licence distributor, and at the same time a fish buyer 
who deals with avowed poachers, themselves in many instances discharging the 
functions of water bailiffs in that identical neighbourhood. These questions are 
now coming to the front, as the public begin to appreciate their growing 
importance. In the meanwhile many advances are being made to secure the 
comfort of the sportsman and the angler. Old-fashioned hotels are being 
modernised, and new ones are being constructed on the most approved principles. 
Additional facilities are being offered to every class of tourist by the Irish 
railway companies, who are now receiving some considerable assistance by 
co-operation on this side of the water. All that is therefore now needed is 
the assistance of the executive. The stricter enforcement of the game laws 
must receive additional popular support, once the people realise to what extent 
their interests are involved, for many who might in the past have given their 
tacit sanction to the law-breaker and the poacher will now be prepared to 
assist the authorities in fostering an industry they must see is so intimately 
associated with the material welfare of Ireland. 





“The Merchant of Venice.’ 


T was in ‘* The Merchant of Venice’ that Mr. Henry Irving 
made one of the most notable of his successes ;.again and 
again has it been reproduced, always with gratifying 

results; and now once more Sir Henry fills his theatre with an 
admiring throng, fiils it in a measure far greater than has been 
achieved by any production of new plays at the Lyceum for 
some considerable period. The reason is not far to seek. It is 
not, alas! that the playgoer loves his Shakespeare more, but that 
he loves most of the modern original work now being presented 
far less. But even this explanation leaves something unex- 
plained. Why should ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” succeed again 
and again when other works by the poet fail to attract the patron 
and student of the Shakespearian drama in anything approaching 
the same degree? The explanation, I take it, is to be found in 
the fact that Shylock is one of the none too many Shakespearian 
characters in which Sir Henry is absolutely convincing as well as 
interesting; for interesting he always is, however one may 
disagree with his reading and rendering of this character and that. 
To argue that this great actor is not fitted to all the parts he 
undertakes is to give expression to no thought depreciatory to 
him, though the slavish praise lavished on him for so many 
years makes such a statement at first sight seem something like 


* treason. 


And the curious part of it is that we who accepted his original 


‘reading of Shylock, and also the minor modifications introduced 


at succeeding reproductions of the play, are pleased to find that, 
now Sir Henry has made many radical changes in his conception 


of Shylock’s character, he is even more convincing, certainly 
inore Shakespearian. The sentimental Shylock, who always 
gave one the impression of being hardly used, who always won 
our sympathy even against Antonio, more decidedly against 
Bassanio, who appealed to us as a pathetic rather than asa 
revengeful figure in the trial scene, who seemed to be the one 
real gentleman among a group of snobs, whose affection for his 
daughter Jessica very often became a more moving thing in the 
story than the trials of the meek Antonio, this Shylock has 
disappeared, and in his place we have the money and blood 
lustful tiger whom Shakespeare drew; the Shylock whose brutal 
characteristics are necessary to the proper balance of the play. 
The praise awarded to the former Shylock was a tribute to the 
commanding personality of the actor, the magnetism of his indi- 
viduality ; the praise awarded to the later Shylock is more 
discriminating, more worthy, for it is bestowed on the artistic 
discernment of the actor, who is willing to forego the sympathy 
of the audience for the sake of maintaining the true spirit and 
symmetry of the work in which he is the central figure; for cruel 
or kind, merciless or down-trodden, Shylock is the central figure 
of “* The Merchant of Venice,” be it a figure that commands, 
repels, or attracts. 

It would be difficult, it would be impossible, to trace out the 
line of thought that has caused Sir Henry Irving thus to moderate 
his conception of the character so late in the day. Perhaps Sir 
Henry will tell us; it would be most interesting and instructive 
tohear. But of the effect there can be no question. The play 
has an added grip, an increased coherency, for this most judicious 
change. Wenowareable to condone, to some extent, the brutish 
raillery at the expense of the dejected, disappointed man in the 
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Doge’s palace; to understand the gibes of the Christians on the 
Rialto. We feel the whole effect of the triumph of Portia’s 
pleading in the Court; we enjoy to the full the defeat of 
Shylock’s devilish plans of revenge. With a sympathetic Shylock 
all this was minimised; and with this minimised, the play lost 
the greater part of its meaning and effect. There was always an 
uncomfortable feeling of half-hearted pity for the ruined man who 
has been so foully assailed; and with this feeling we were out of 
touch with the author, we did not see eye to eye with him, the 
note of the play was clouded, there was a hesitancy in its tone. 
Now that has passed. To change the metaphor, the mainspring 
of the work is properly adjusted, and its impetus brings into play 
exactly the emotions which Shakespeare set out to draw forth. 
Sir Henry has still, of course, the defects of his style; but it is 
unnecessary, it would be ungracious, to speak of them now. 
Rather let us congratulate him with all sincerity on the finest 
interpretation of the character, which has ever been one of his 
happiest assumptions, to which he has attained. 

No similar reconsideration of Portia at the hands of Miss 
Ellen Terry has to be chronicled; any reconsideration on her 
part of her delightful playing of the character could not be to its 
advantage, for it has always been one of the most winsome 
pictures in the long gallery of charming women which this most 
winsome actress has painted for us. Her Portia ts Portia; a 
woman of every age and place, yet a woman of this time and 
place more than all. One could not give reasons for such a 
statement, yet there are few who would not support it. If one 
would cavil, one might suggest that there is a monotony of 
emphasis in her delivery of the famous ‘quality of mercy” 
speech; but such hyper-criticism is straining things to too fine 
a point. 

Miss Terry as Portia, Miss Terry as Rosalind (if only she 
would vouchsafe to us another glimpse of Rosalind!), Miss Terry 
as Beatrice—these are the fairest flowers of the garland; the 
feminine joy of living, the coquetry of the South, the gossamer 
humour of the light-hearted woman—these are the great broad 
lights the actress sheds on the character; it would be little- 
minded to search out trivialities in such a case. Lb. L. 
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T is still Lent. It is necessary to dwell upon the fact in self-defence. It is 

a trying time; it makes things so unequally divided. We are now merely 

existing in a state of stagnation, with nothing to think of save the weeks 
ahead, when the rush and hurry of things will be something alarming. A month 
of idleness is to be followed by a month of riotous activity. The theory of com- 
pensations is certainly justified in this ; but one has the right to complain that 
he does not want the theory brought home in such large doses. The ball begins 
to roll on the Thursday, April 7th, when the Royalty Theatre reopens with a 
new play, “Julia,” by Mr. Arthur Sturgess, in which Miss Louie Freear will 
appear; it gains momentum on the following Saturday, April 9th, when the 
American drama, ‘* The Heart of Maryland,” by Mr. David Belasco, played by 
an American company, will be produced at the Adelphi ; it rolls along merrily 
on Wednesday, April 13th, when another American entertainment, also presented 
by an American company, ‘* The Belle of New York,” will begin at the 
Shaftesbury ; it bumps to Thursday, the 14th, when another American work, done 
by an English company, ‘‘ The Conquerors,” is staged at the St. James’s ; it 
attains an alarming velocity on Saturday, the 16th, when Mr. R. C. Carton’s 
new piece, ‘f Lord and Lady Algy,” is first shown to us at the Comedy ; and it 
comes to a temporary halt with a thud on the 18th, when another American 
play, ‘*Too Much Johnson,” with another American company, including 
Mr. William Gillette, is to be seen at the Garrick. 

Mr. Tree is doing well. He has not only given us ¢#e Shakespearian pro- 
duction of the decade, but he has been invited to respond for the Drama at the 
Academy banquet. This is as it should be, though it is as it wasn’t only a very 
little while ago, the drama being le‘t to pine in obscurity when the greatest 
official function of the Arts gave to its sister professions a chance of airing their 
oratory and their opinions, with a statesman or two to give solidity and res- 
pectalility to the proceedings. The Stage, the Cinderella among its sister Arts— 
which, being sisters, are naturally feminine—being feminine, felt this en orced 
silence very acutely. 

Miss Ethel Haydon is one of the recent recruits to the Gaiety stage, from 
which, however, she has been absent for some little time to play in pantomime in 
the provinces. Miss Haydon is not by any means a mere burlesque actress ; she 
is an earnest student, and an ambitious artist, to whom the more meretricious 
fascinations of the theatre have but fewattractions. Miss Haydon will probably 
make her mark in comic opera one of these days ; for, in addition toa charming 
appearance and a vivacious manner, Miss Haydon is the possessor of a voice of 
greater cultivation and possibililies than is common nowadays. Rarer still, she 
has education and style, a most agreeable accent, and other qualities all too rare 
in these times, when a handsome figure or a pretty face is all that is necessary to 
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achieve prominence. With these in addition, and a modesty rarer yet, we hope 
great things for Miss Haydon by-and-by. With such daintiness and refinement 
as that shown by Miss Ellaline Terriss and Miss Haydon, the Gaiety Theatre 
offers an example that might be followed at other playhouses with higher 
pretensions. 


A MAY FOX. 

N the good old days when barbed wire was unknown, and the shooting 
tenant did not look for his sport to ‘pay its expenses,” when fox 
preserving was more ‘‘thorough” than it is at present, and when if 

fields were smaller the proportion of sfor/smen was greater, it was the custom 
in many countries to kill a May fox. Indeed, the hunting season may be 
said to have lasted from the early days of August till the middle, and some- 
times till nearly the end, of May, and I believe that on one occasion the first 
Duke of Cleveland, who was ‘‘ werry deen,” made a start in the latter days of 
July and hunted on until May was half over. Something like a season that ; but 
then it must be remembered that hunting was carried on under very different 
conditions when Lord Darlingten went almost where it pleased his fancy, from 
Stocksfield-on-Tyne to the present Rufford country. Much, indeed most, of 
the country was then unenclosed ; spreading wold and open moor prevailed for 
miles, and there was any amount of country in which it was impossible to do 
any harm by riding. 

Different times, too, had different customs, and in the good old days many 
a good run was enjoyed ere a May fox yielded his brush. But in those days the 
words of the song, ‘‘ the chase admits of no delay,” were accepted literally ; men 
rose and were weli on their way to the trysting-place long ere the dawn ; by 
daylight, or a very little time after, hounds were thrown off, and by noon men 
were wending their way homewards after a more or less successful day’s hunting. 
In other words, they were giving up about the hour when their descendants of the 
present day are thinking about beginning. Now few packs hunt after the 
middle of April, and many give up in March, especially if the season is early, a 
state of thins caused by many considerations, and only an odd pack of hounds 
now makes the attempt to killa May fox. It has somehow become the custom, 
as soon as March comes in, for hounds to meet at a later hour. In my younger 
days a precisely opposite policy was adopted. Our usual time of meeting was 
10.30 ; when March was well in, it was changed to 9.30, and in April we were 
wont to meet at 9, 8.30, 7, or sometimes earlier. I must admit I prefer the 
custom of my early days. Whilst quite admitting that towards evening, and 
when the sun is going down, scent frequently makes a wonderful improvement 
for the better, I am of opinion that there will be a better average of sport when 
hounds meet early in the morning than at a later hour, say noon, which 
seems to be the fashionable time of meeting now after the middle of March. 

It has been urged in excuse of the late hour of meeting which now prevails 
during the months of Mer:h and April, that there are so many puppies just come 
in from walk that the hunt servants have all the early part of their mornings 
fully occupied. , That there is something in this may be allowed, but, after all, 
surely someone could be found to attend to the wants of the puppies on haunting 
mornings. For sport is what we all want, or at least what we all should want, 
and not a mere ride about with hounds for an excuse. Certainly my own 
experience is all in favour of an early start in the months of April and May, and 
even in March. How frequently during the latter month do we not say to each 
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other, ‘‘It was a nice hunting morning about seven, there was no wind then”? 
And depend upon it our grandfathers were right when, in the spring months, 
they were returning from hunting instead of starting at the hour of high noon. 
April and May hunting is very enjoyable, especially on the moors, and I have 
seen some famous gallops in both months. To show how variable scent is, and 
how impossible it is to be certain about it, I may relate a day’s sport that I had 
in May some years ago. We met at 6 a.m. at the house of a friend whose 
domestics had been up all night cooking the hunt breakfast, a substantial enough 
meal, to which full justice was done, as, indeed, it seems scarcely necessary to 
say when I point out that many of us had ridden from ten to fourteen miles to 
the fixture. It would be about 6.30 when hounds moved off; the ground was 
dry, but there was no sun or. at any rate, very little, and there was a slight 
touch of east in the wind. Our first fox was, if memory serves me rightly, 
chopped, and we tried several coverts before we found No. 2. At last we found 
him, a good straight-necked one, and after one ring round the big circle of woods, 
he sank the hill and faced the open country. Land just rolled and dusty was 
before us, every field either newly sown or fallow. ‘* Now we are off the grass, 
hounds won’t run a yard,” said someone. But that is just what they did. Dust 
flew, you could not see the hounds for the dust that surrounded them, and, at 
such a pace as hounds but seldom run, they ran for about twelve minutes. I 
have ridden that line more times than I can count, and I have known it for more 
years than I care to tell, but never have I ridden over it at such a pace as I did 
that day. We lost our fox ; that is generally the case with such a burst as this. 
He had been headed, hounds overshot the line, and the huntsman, making it 
good forward first, got too far behind him. We had another sharp scurry with 
an outlying fox, but he beat us toa main earth. Now the Master was a deter- 
mined man, and he meant to kill a May fox, so we tried on for some time and 
were about to give it up when a welcome holloa told us that there was a fox 
before us. For about an hour they ran at a fair hunting pace, and then they 
‘got at him,” he was beginning to ring, they got a view and whoo-whoop. 
Never shall I forget the death of that fox, for just as hounds were killing I 
jumped into a lane, and, as I was crossing it, a well-known sportsman, coming 
sharply round the corner, galloped into me and sent me flying into a bramble bush, 
which luckily broke the fall and saved my neck. RED ROVER. 
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T was a risky experiment taking the Monday and Tuescay after such a busy 
week as the opening one of the season for an unimportant meeting like 
Derby, and it is hardly likely to be repeated. The meeting began with 

the Drakelow Stakes, for which only two runners went to the post, Wildfowler 
and the very moderate Bonnebosq. Odds of Io to 1 were naturally laid on 
Captain Greer’s colt, but he was obviously above himself, and lost by a neck. 
Suppliant, who is in great form just now, carried off the Welbeck Handicap 
Stakes as a prelude to his victory in the Earl Spencer’s Plate, at Northampton, 
later in the week. Bellevin, who runs like a pig sometimes, showed a bit of his 
real form when he beat the odds-on favourite, Melange, in the Doveridge 
Handicap Stakes; and a good-looking two year old, Galopin Lassie, by 
Galopin—Kylesku, made a successful début by beating the well-galloped 
Huntress in the Sudbury Stakes. Sport was no better on the second day, 
although the fields were slightly larger and the attendance showed some signs of 
improvement. Mr. Vyner’s old Cunctator, by Crowberry—Fabiola, won the 
five furlong Friary Plate by a length and a-half, and another Juggler colt was to the 
front when Lackford took the Chatsworth Stakes from two moderate opponents. 
Old-fashioned Northampton had quite a record meeting on Wednesday 
and Thursday—springlike weather, an enormous attendance, and really good 
racing. The Beenham-bred Beverini, by Chittabob or Buccaneer—The Song, 
took the Pytchley Welter Handicap in a common canter from Orange Lily and 
eight other opponents, and Suppliant, with a rolb. penalty, followed up his 
Derby victory by winning the Earl Spencer’s Plate, of five furlongs, by 
three lengths from Ugly. This was smart form, and the son of Ashplant 
and Vesper Bell will be worth following over this dis'ance. He is a beautifully- 
bred horse, his sire being by Umpire, 
a grandson of King Tom, out of 
Cecropia, by a grandson of Sir 
Hercules out of Bounce, grand-daughter 
of Fisherman, whilst his dam is by 
Balfe out of Vesper, a grand-daughter 
of King Tom out of Baroness, by 
Stockwell. |The Northamptonshire 
Stakes on the second day brought 
out a capital field, including Jaquemart, 
Bradwardine, Oakdene, and St. Bris. 
The winner, however, turned up in 
the 10 to 1 chance Barford, who beat 
Marius II. by a length and a-half. 





' if A 
i of 6st. 11lb., however, so that there 
was not much merit in the victory. 
Beverini repeated his previous day’s 
success by winning the’ Buccleugh 
Heavy-weight Handicap, and he is 
evidently a useful three year old over 
a mile, or more, in, this sort of class. 
I havealwaysthought that Necromancer 
will some day make a successful sire, 
and I was therefore glad to see a 
daughter of his, the chestnut Necro- 
mantic, atone for her first day’s failure 
by winning the Rothschild Plate of 
five furlongs. 

The week’s racing was brought to 
a conclusion on Friday and Saturday 
at Leicester, where I thought Norah 
Sandys one of the best things I ever 
knew for the Melton Plate, on the 
first day. She had some trouble in 
beating Confessional, but she got up 
to him about a hundred yards from 
home, and staying the longest, won a 
good race by three-parts of a length, 
Tears of Joy, who was a good class 
two year old last season, was an odds-on 
chance for the Mile Plate, in which 
she had not the smallest difficulty in 
beating her two opponents, Villager 
and Kemerton. 

On Saturday a very fair after- 
noon’s sport was commenced with the 
victory of Arline, a daughter of that 
very successful sire Baliol, in the Stand 
Selling Plate, and brought to a con- 
clusion when the beautifully-bred 
Elizabeth Hardwick, by Orme out of 
Mowerina, took the Oadby Plate, of 
five furlongs. Nottingham and Alex- 
andra Park are the fixtures for the 
current week, and at the latter 
rendezvous, on Saturday, we look like 
having a very good afternoon’s racing. 
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A New. Racecourse 


ASHIONS. change, time alte» 
FE everything, and as the old- 
established race-meetings drop 

out one by one, it is only in the. ordi- 
nary nature of things that new ones 
should arise to tike their places. These 
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gate-money-cum-club sys‘em, which 
was first introduced at Sansiown Park 
in 1875, and has since then been uni- 
versally adopted by all new ventures. 
Needless to say, therefore, the 
new Folkestone undertaking has been 
arranged on the usual pattern of 
the present day, and a very comp‘ete 
and picturesque race-course it is, as is 
plainly shown by the illustrations 
which accompany this article, and will 
be readily admitied by all those who 
have visited the place. The inangura- 
tion meeting was fixed for Wednesday 
and Thursday in last week, and, 
although it was trying a new meeting 
pretty high to open with a second-rate 
National Ilunt programme, the execu- 
live may have been wise not to fly at 
too high a game at first, and everyone 
who assisted thereat came away well 
pleased with the sport provided and 
the arrangemenis generally. For a 
wonder, the railway company on whose 
line the new venture is situated seem 
alive to their own interests, and their 
enterprise is in marked contrast to the 
conduct of another South Country line 
Copyright FINISH OF MAIDEN NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” I could name, whose officials invariably 
; : 7 do everything in their power to thwart 

> 1: and injure similar undertakings depen- 

dent on their support. The first day’s 
card would not have been a promising 
one but for the Folkestone Handicap 
Hurdle Race, which brought out a good 
field of eleven. Fossicker was natur- 
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F Kempton Park winner, Antonio Pierri 
nt NG (1ost. 6lb.), the unlucky Bonnie 
f : Dundee (Iost. 13lb.), the Derby 
winner, Flying Hampton (11st. 21b.), 
and Melton Prior (11st. 7lb.). The 
top-weight justified the confidence of 
his friends by beating Antonio Pierri 
easily by four lengths, Bonnie Dundee 
being third, and this form says volumes 
in favour of Yorker, who, with only 5lb. 
the best of the weights, galloped clean 
away from Fossicker at Kempton Park. 
It is quite evident that Sir Blundell 
Maple’s flat-race disappointment is 
going to make another Chandos at 
timber-topping, and he will to a cer- 
tainty win a Grand National some day, 
if he is ever given the chance. A 
horse that I took an immense fancy to 
at Liverpool on the Grand National day 
was St. George, and at Folkestone he 
made up for falling in that race by a 
clever victory over Melton Constable, 
Loppy, and;Rathcarne, in the Fair 
Rosamond Handicap Steeplechase. 
This is a very nice horse indeed, and 
he will win a good race some day. 
On the second day Antonio Pierri 

“s atoned for his previous day’s defeat, 
Copyright IN THE PADDOCK. “COUNTRY LIFE." and enhanced the form of Fossicker, by 
heating Carriden, Summer Lightning, who had 
beaten Quilon at even weights the day before, 
Swaledale, and six others, in the Sandling Handi- 
cap Hurdle Race Plate ; and then the very useful 
Kbor beat the disappointing Idalus, Mill Girl, 
and Ballymoney, who feli, for the Great Kent 
Handicap Steeplechase. Over this distance— 
two miles—the winner is a good horse, and he 
was giving a lot of weight to everything he 
beat on tunis occasion. I congratulate the pro- 
moters of the Folkestone Race-course on the 
success of their first meeting, and I most heartily 
wish them a very successful future. 


The Household Brigade. 

HAVE seen this popular and old-established 
| soldiers’ meeting run over a great variety 

of courses, from the days when, as a small 
boy, I used to go from Eton, on a_hali- 
holiday, to see it when it took place at Windsor. 
Since then it has been held at Sandown Park 
and other places, but seems to have settled down 
for good at Hawthorn Hill. Nor could any 
better spot have been chosen. It is within easy 
reach of London, close to Windsor, and _ its 
solitary drawback is the rather long drive from 
the station. On Saturday'that disadvantage was 
reduced to a minimum, as in delightful spring- 
like weather, under a warm sun and a 
cloudless sky, and without either rain or dust, 


. * the drive was rather a pleasure than other- 
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picturesque course, it is impossible to 
help being struck, not only with the 
charms of the surrounding scenery, but 
also with the fact that it is far better 
steeplechase ‘‘ country ” than one gene- 
rally sees in these days and an ideal 
place for a soldiers’ meeting. The 
arrangements, too, were as complete 
as they always are under Major Archer 
Crawley’s able supervision. The 
‘* Brigade ” entertained an enormous 
number of friends with their accus- 
tomed hospitality, and taken all in all 
the meeting was one. of the most suc- 
cessful I have ever assisted at. 

The principal event of the meet- 
ing, the Household Brigade Cup, was 
run on the first day, and resulted in 
the victory of the good-looking, 
hunter-like bay gelding Romanoff, by 
Peterhof out of Agnes Mary, the pro- 
perty of Mr. W. H. Lambton. He 
had, it is true, won the Maiden 
Erlegh Steeplechase Plate during the 
previous week, but that hardly sug- 
gested that he would beat such a 
good-class chaser as March Hare, with 
only 13lb. the best of the weights, 
and Mr, Stanley’s representative was 
naturally made a hot favourite, espe- 
cially as he was to have Captain 
Ricardo in the saddle. Six’ other 
good-looking candidates accompanied 
these two to the post, and it was quite 
an interesting race. The favourite was 
pulling his jockey out of the saddle for 
quite two-thirds of the distance, and 
jumping with all his usual brilliance, 
but he was kept some way behind 
Lambay, on whom Mr. Murray- 
Threipland made all the running at 
a good pace, till March Hare went 
up to him between the two last fences, 
On landing over the last fence 
it looked long odds on the favourite, but Romanoff had been creeping 
up, and when Mr. Lambton sat down on him, just below the distance, he caught 
the two leaders hand over hand, and going much the fastest of the three got 
home by three parts of a length from March Ilare, with Lambay a length and 
a-half Lehind the second—a very pretty and well-ridden race between these 
three, with Vet.-Major Edwards’s Walnut fourth, and Nantucket, whom I 
thought Mr. de Crespigny exceedingly clever to get round the course, fifth. 
It looked any odds on Oregon for the opening event, the Army Steeplechase, 
and in the hands of his owner, Mr. Rk. Ward, he won a good race by a couple 
of lengths. Fillet, who looks like making a very pleasant mount over Leicester- 
shire, was a good favourite for the Grenadier Guards Cup, which she won ina 
canter; and to my surprise Mr. H. Brassey’s Coenraad beat Mr. R. Ward’s Prince 
.dward for the Royal Horse Guards Regimental Handicap Steeplechase. As, 
however, he started an odds-on favourite, the result was evidently not unexpected. 
In fact it was a real good day for backers, as out of the eight events on the card 
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no less than five were won by the favourites, and this, no doubt, helped to add 
to the general success of an all-round pleasant afternoon. 

The weather on the second day was quite as pleasant as it had been on the first, 
and the enclosure was even more crowded with members of the Brigade and their 
friends, whilst there was a long line of coaches and other carriages on the opposite 
side of the course. Again were favourites in the ascendant, and the fielders must 
have had a bad time of it on the two days. Mr. W. H. Lambton, who won the 
Household Brigade Cup on the first day with Romanoff, added to that triumph by 
a victory in the Household Brigade Welter Steeplechase, which he won on that 
useful-looking mare Miss Morris, who took the Coldstream Plate on the first day, 
and again won comfortably from Mr. W. Darell’s Pilot, Vet.-Major Edwards’s Sir 
Tom, and three others. The nine competitors who turned out for the Household 
Brigade Handicap included the previous day’s winner Fillet, but she was unable 
to repeat her victory, and after an interesting race Sir C. Slade’s Corsbie beat 
Mr. Murray-Threipland’s Dalkeith, with Mr. Spender Clay’s Athelwulf third, 
all three ridden by their owners, It puzzled me why the very moderate 
Padishah should have been preferred in the market to Battlemount, who was 
once useful over two miles on the flat for the Household Brigade lat Race ; in 
fact, the latter at 4 to 1 looked to me the good thing of the meeiing, and so it 
turned out, as he won cleverly by three parts of a length. The last race of the 
day, the Farmers’ Steeplechase, was won by Mr. Headington’s Beulah, and this 
brought toa most successful conclusion one of the best and most enjoyable soldiers’ 
meetings I have ever seen, on the success of which the indefatigable hon. 
secretary, Major Archer Crawley, and the executive generally are to be sincerely 
congratulated. Ouipest. 


rl? = (4 ~ ~ ” ie alias fe ~ 
THE “OLD SURREY” MEETING. 
LD-TIME gatherings, such as the one held at Titsey on Saturday, are 
¢ ) far too scarce, and the members of the Old Surrey are to be congratu- 
ki lated on being able to entertain their friends in so primitive a manner. 
The occasion was the annual point-to-point meeting, and, as only those 
possessing cards of invitation were allowed on the course, there was an entire 
absence of the rowdy element, members of which have practically ruined many 
one-time fashionable hunt gatherings in the Home Counties. Only a fortnight 
ago one of these semi-private meetings, held about ten miles out of town, was 
swooped upon by a gang of ruffians, who not only welshed to their vile hearts’ 
content, but committed bare-faced robbery wholesale. The bucolic police were 
powerless, and the whole gang got away with their plunder, That this is 
possible in enlightened Middlesex is disgraceful, but steps have been already 
taken to prevent a recurrence another year. 
In the face of this, it was not surprising to find that Mr. Edmend Byren 
did all that was possible to keep his point-to-point meeting select, and, owing to 
the vigilance of the police at the gates, not a single shady character found 
admittance, and visitors were treated to that rarity, a race meeting without 
Lookmakers or itinerants.. The sport was high class, and what a yell went up 
when the first event, the. light-weight steeplechase, was won by the Master’s 
Topthorn, admirably ridden by Tom Attrill, the huntsman. Mr. Cecil Leveson 
Gower, who rode his own animal, Doubtful Spec, secured the remaining event, for 
riders 14st. and over. It wasa most enjoyable little meeting. BIRKDALE. 


Studs and Sables in lreland.—IIl. 


AVING paid a very pleasant and most interesting visit to The Curragh, 

H and to the Athgarvan Lodge Stud, of which a description appeared in 
a recent number of Country Lire, I in due course returned to 

Dublin, and the next morning took car for Mr. Corbally’s select little stud farm, 
which has already turned out some good winners, and looks like being the birth- 
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place of many more in the future. Beautifully situated is this stud in the heart 
of large undulating paddocks of the same succulent grasses which have given bone 
and constitution to so many young thorough-breds in this part of Ireland. 

‘** Yonder is the stud,” says my guide and companion, after we have been 
driving for some hour and a-half through a fine open grass country, which made 
one long to be on a “blood” hunter with hounds running hard in front ; 
and then we turn to the right, through a gate, and across two paddocks, to the 
summit of a gentle rise, where the boxes are, and where we find the stud groom, 
Bennett, waiting to receive us. As we drove through these meadows I had 
noticed two very good-looking young thorough-breds galloping round for all they 
were worth, and evidently enjoying the exercise, and I at once asked Bennett 
what these were. The first was a two year old brown colt by Rathbeal out of 
Mauricette, by Arbitrator, her dam Hollyleaf, by Hollywood out of Madeline, 
by Plum Pudding. This is a thick, strong colt, with a rare back and loins, 
and as hard as nails. The other was a sweet short-legged bay filly, by 
Rathbeal out of Cassowary, by Clarence, her dam Wilderness, by Chit-Chat. 
These are a hard, useful-looking couple, with a lot of bone, and the best of 
movers. 

I was next shown the yearlings, of which I liked best the well-grown, old- 
fashioned-looking brown colt by Rathbeal out of Bay Leaf, by Baliol, her dam 
Hollyleaf, by Hollywood out of Madeline, by Plum Pudding. This is a lengthy 
galloping sort, with bone, great ribs, and power, and a rare-bred one too, 
There were two rather small, but very quick, sharp, cleverly-shaped fillies, one a 
brown by Boulevard out of May Morning, by Solomon, her dam Chaffinch, by 
Goldfinch out of Clarinda, by Sir Hercules, and the other a bay by Craig 
Royston out of Ginger, by Wontonian, or Blair Drummond, her dam Allspice, by 
Plum Pudding. These both know how to use their legs, and the daughter of 
Craig Royston has very ‘‘ galloping ways,” as Bennett put it. A good, hard, 
wear and tear sort of filly is the chestnut by St. David out of Stella, by Necro- 


Yacht-Racing in the 


LTHOUGH the Riviera regattas have always been 
popular among a certain section of British yachtsmen, 
they have seldom proved attractive to the owners of 

big craft, and it is now several years since more than two of the 
largest class of racing cutters have been seen in the sunny South. 
This is probably due to the risk and trouble entailed by so long 
a journey, involving as it does the stormy seas of the Bay of 
Biscay. The expense, too, has no doubt hindered many a 
yachtsman from sending his craft so far South, for the cost of 
racing big cutters, even in English waters during the season, is 
enormous, wile. if they compete in the Mediterranean in March 
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mancer, her dam Hollyleaf, with length, great bone, and big strong galloping 
quarters. The last of the yearlings were two colts by Brown Prince, the first a 
rather small, but powerful, big-boned brown out of Cassowary, and the second, a 
bay son of Bramble, who is by Boulevard, her dam Hollythorn, by Hollywood out 
of Sweetbriar, by Strathconan. These are a hardy, healthy-looking lot of colts 
and fillies, chiefly remarkable for their bone, and it will be an odd thing if there 
are not two or three race-horses amongst them, 

I was next taken to see the mares, of whom Cassowary, although on the 
small side, is a short-legged, lengthy sort; Stella, a fine big roomy mare; Gipsy, 
a really beautiful bloodlike bay, deep, wide, lengthy, and on the shortest of legs, 
by Astrologer (son of Asteroid) out of Hollyleaf, and dam of Kilsallaghan and 
Swords ; and last, but not least, Mauricette. I have seen most of the best brood 
mares in England and Ireland from time to time, but I cannot remember any 
that I ever liked quite so much as this bloodlike, shapely chestnut daughter of 
Arbitrator and Hollyleaf. A long, low, short-legged mare with great bone, 
tremendous depth, and exquisite quality, she ought to breed something very 
good some day. 

Here we once more mounted our car, and drove off to Mr. Corbally’s 
residence, Rathbeal House, where, having been entertained with true Irish 
hospitality, which a cold drive through a cutting north-east wind made all 
the more welcome, we were taken to see that well-known sire Rathbeal, 
who was a very useful race-horse. when in training. I remember him very 
well in those days, but he looks twice the size now that he did then, and a 
rare nice stamp of sire he is. Not a big one, but all use, compact and 
square of build, with not an ounce of lumber. A clean, powerful, well-balanced 
horse, with a charming blood head, long sloping shoulders, short back, the 
quarters of a dray-horse, and beautiful quality from nose to tail. Such a 
sensible, nice-dispositioned horse too, and in my humble opinion just the sort 
to sire race-horses. OuTpost. 


South of France. 


and April, it means, except for a few weeks before Christmas, 
keeping them in commission nearly all the year round, which 
only the wealthiest men can afford to do. Although the big 
prizes offered are a strong attraction, yet it must be remembered 
that racing in ‘the tideless sea”? has some disadvantages, for 
the true, steady sailing breeze that we know in England is 
seldom found there, and fluky winds, paitry airs, or the raging 
mistral are more often met with. These make racing a great 
lottery. ‘This reason may also prevent those owners who are 
fond of cruising as well as racing from going out, while the big 
class of cruising yachts, which in handicap matches last season 
afforded so much sport in home waters, do not 
patronise the Mediterranean regattas. 

This year we miss those two well-tried 
rivals, Britannia and Ailsa, which during the 
past few seasons have added such an addi- 
tional interest to the regattas of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, but we have instead 
two yachts, Satanita and Bona, of the largest 
class, which are in every way worthy to repre- 
sent us, who pride ourselves on being a great 
maritime nation. For although Bona flies 
the Italian ensign, and belongs to the Duc 
d’Abruzzi, she is in every other respect British, 
for she was built last year on the Clyde, by the 
justly celebrated firm of Messrs. Henderson, 
who have turned out such world-renowned 
clippers as Valkyrie II. and III., Britannia, and 
Meteor. She was likewise designed by Mr. 
G. L. Watson, and is manned by a British 
captain and crew. SATANITA is a much older 
boat, and was launched by Messrs. Fay and 
Co., of Southampton, in that year (1893) which 
marked such a revival in big cutter racing, for 
Britannia, Valkyrie I1., and Calluna were all 
built about the same time; their first season 
established one of the most brilliant epochs in 
the history of British yacht-racing. Mr. J. 
M. Soper was: responsible for the designs of 
Satanita, and her first owner was Mr. A. D. 

~Clarke. She has, however, up to the beginning 
of this season, never been alucky boat. When 
first launched her enormous size made it difficult 
for her builders to find spars and gear that 
would stand the strain, and she had several 
unfortunate mishaps which robbed her of well- 
deserved victories. At times, especially when 
reaching in strong breezes, she showed tremen- 
lous turns of speed, and more than once estab- 
lished records over well-defined courses. At 
Cowes Regatta, some three years ago, she 
performed magnificently, and I well remember 
her in a strong north-westerly wind passing her 
rivals on a broad reach, as if they were standing 
still, when she came through Cowes Roads; but 
bad luck followed in her wake, and on this 
occasion it was proved that the yachts had all 
gone the wrong side of a mark, and the race 
Southsea, Was therefore declared null and void. In 
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September, 1895, she passed into the 
keeping of Mr. C. D. Kose, who owns 
Aurora, and she has recently again 
changed hands, having been purchased 
by Sir Maurice Fitzgerald. 

Under her new ownership, she has 

so far experienced much better fortune, 
for although she did not commence 
racing until the Cannes Regatta, which 
gave Bona three sail-overs, she soon 
managed to get level in the matter 
of prizes with her newer rival. On 
the opening day of the Cannes Regatta, 
Satanita contrived to beat the Italian 
cutter by over four minutes on cor- 
rected time, while she crossed the win- 
ning line nearly eleven minutes ahead. 
This race was sailed in a smart breeze, 
and there was a great deal of reaching, 
always a strong point of sailing with 
the Southampton-built cutter. Colonel 
A. Paget’s Samphire had a sail-over for 
the Prix du Baron de Rothschild. In 
the race for the Prix du Comte Vitali, 
Mr. G. L. Orr-Ewing’s Heartsease 
proved victorious over M. Serrallier’s West and Son, 
Fleur-de-Lys, which gave up. Hrarts- 
EASE, which forms the subject of the above illustration, has 
had so far a wonderfully successful season, although it must be 
admitted that she had up to the Cannes Regatta no very great 
opposition, but she managed to secure some half-dozen first 
prizes and two others in nine starts. 

On the following Monday the first race (out of three) for 
the Coupe de France was sailed. Much of the interest of this 
International contest was marred by the fluky breezes which 
prevailed throughout the day. Mr. T. H. Lambert’s Gloria (the 
challenger) secured a good start, and managed to I:eep the lead 
for the first round, but during the second she was badly served 
by the wind, which enabled the defender (M. Menier’s Esterel) 
to defeat the British yacht by a little over three minutes and 
a-half. 

On the following day Satanita gained a niost decisive victory 
over Bona. It must be remembered, however, that according to 
the french rule Satanita gets much better treated as regards 
time allowance than she does under Y.R.A. rule. Sir M. Fitz- 
gerald’s cutter, which is rated at 124 tons, under the rule of 
L’Union des Yachts Frangais has to allow Bona, 69 tons, only 
13min, 56sec. on a forty-nine-mile course, while. in English 
waters she would have to allow her nearly twenty-two minutes 
and a-half. Oa the same day, in a fine sailing breeze, Satanita 
beat her opponent by nearly twenty minutes beyond the time 
2l'owance. In the race for the Prix du Ministre ce la Marine, 
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HEARTSEASE., Souchsea. 


Heartsease beat Lord Wolverton’s Serena. In a true wind 
Gloria proved victorious over Esterel in the second heat of the 
race for the Coupe de France, with nearly three minutes to spare. 

On the day on which the Prince of Wales laid the foundation 
stone of a new jetty at Cannes, the racing resolved itself into a 
few private sweepstake matches for the owners of small craft. 
On the day following the weather proved, from Satanita’s point 
of view, all that could be desired, for in the strong wind that 
was blowing Sir Maurice Fitzgerald’s cutter romped away from 
Bona, which was ill-suited by the nasty sea that was running. 
Satanita, which had to allow her antagonist 6min. 5o0sec., eventu- 
ally crossed the winning line 11min. 28sec. in front of Bona, and 
thus won the prize of 1,000 francs, presented by the town of 
Cannes. Next day the final heat for the Coupe de France was to be 
decided. As each boat had now won a race, excitement ran high, 
but unfortunately the interest in the contest was somewhat spoilt, 
for both yachts broke a small portion of their gear during the 
race. Which was the most serious accident it is difficult to say, 
ut both defender and challenger were without doubt a great 
deal hindered by their respective calamities. Esterel had the 
misfortune to carry away her bobstay; this necessitated the jib 
being let fly to prevent the bowsprit also from parting. A por- 
tion of Gloria’s main halyards gave out, and the sail was: only 
saved from complete collapse by the aid of a lashing, but after- 
wards the mainsail did not sit well. Gloria obtained the best of 
the start, but just after she had passed 
the first mark the accident described 
above occurred, thus giving Esterel 
the lead. Not long afterwards Esterel’s 
mishap occurred, which enabled Gloria 
to regain her former position. This she 
managed to keep until the end of the 
race, which she at length succeeded in 
winning by the narrow margin of 
15sec. on corrected time, for, though 
she actually finished 1min. 4sec. ahead 
of the defender, she had to allow the 
latter 4gsec. It is to be hoped that 
we shall soon have a challenger for 
the Coupe de France, and this seems 
likely, for the trophy is open to the 
yachts of all nations. The principal 
conditions which govern matches for 
the Coupe de France are, that when 
the cup is in the possession of L’Union 
des Yachts Frangais, the races in con- 
nection with it shall be sailed in French 
waters, but when it is held by a 
foreign club the matches must be sailed 
within. 300 miles of the mainland of 
rance. L’Union des Yachts Frangais 
reserve the right, as long as they have 
received no challenge, to alter the 
maximum of rating of the competing 
yachts, but no foreign club is allowed 
to do this.. All challenges must arrive 
not later than December 31st for the 
following year, and eight months’ clear 
notice must be given. 

Satanita received her first defeat at 
the hands of bona, but in the paltry airs 
Southsea. which prevailed no true test of the merits 
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of the respective yachts could be gained. Satanita was compelled 
to give up for want of wind, and she was towed back to port. 
Heartsease defeated Esterel, and in turn had to acknowledge the 
superiority of Mr. E. Hore’s Honeymoon. On the following day, 
in a match for the Ogden Goelet and James Gordon Bennett 
International Cup, Heartsease had her colours lowered by both 
Gloria (winner) and Colonel Paget’s Samphire; Esterel was 
disqualified for being over the line before the starting gun was 
fired. The next day, however, saw Heartsease victorious in the 
match for the Radziwill prize, and she beat both M. Benza’s 
Nike Il. and M. Serrallier’s Fleur-de-Lys. Honeymoon won 
the Prix du Syndicat des Hotels de Cannes, M. Cosei’s Fern 
being second, and M. Zafiropulo’s Leda third. SEAMEW. 





luxuriance, vigorous moisture-loving plants establishing themselves in 
welcome abundance The writer knows that the ways of mankind are 
as a rule unfortunately not those of Nature, who clothes the streamside and river- 
side with her richest gifts, Forget-me-not, Marsh Marigold, Yellow Iris, and 


() UR illustration represents a natural scene, beautiful in its wildness and 





Taunt, WATER REED (Arundo Phragmites) AND BURDOCK. Oxford, 


many other plants as beautiful in their flower colouring and as vigorous in growth, 
Of course the garden should not be merely an imitation of natural scenes, but w 

look with sorrow from the meandering flower-rimmed brook to the ugly, lifeles: 
pond and lake sides that disfigure the majority of English gardens. — This is a 
sweeping assertion, but unfortunately true. If any reader of CounTRY LiFe can 
refute this statement, the writer will be too pleased to know that there are a 
hundred water gardens in these Isles he has never heard of. He would like to 
know their whereabouts, and he is sure the Editor would be willing to illustrate 
such a fascinating aspect of English flower gardening. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL WATER FLOWERS. 

We are pleased that an awakening has come in regard to the water garden, 
which deserves as much consideration as beds and borders near the house. 
Flower gardening is not necessarily bounded by a terrace wall, but should spread 
over the whole pleasure ground, from terrace to lakeside. | Many plants usually 
seen in the mixed border are happier by the water margin, as the Globe-flowers, 
or Trollius, which are never so luxuriant as in the moisture and_ partial shade of 
some damp hollow. We enjoy bold groups of flowers by a lake, not touching 
the water but a short way removed, to give rich colour effects. — In this way the 
llame-flowers make splendid masses of colour, seen from far off, and as hand- 
some in the autumn as a colony of Gesners Tulip in late April and early May. 
The Perennial Asters, or Starworts, may be grouped in the same way. How 
seldoni one sees the native Spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua) in an English garden, 
but its big yellow Buttercup-like flowers stand up boldly from the lush water 
vegetation. This handsome flower should always be placed by the margin where 
there is no great depth of water. It would require more space than can be 
afforded in this column to name the plants that delight, if not in actual water, at 
least in spongy soil by stream or lake side. The Lythrums (Loosestrife), Irises, 
and a host of others are happy under these conditions. Of the resplendent 
Water-lilies (Nymphzeas) we have already written in COUNTRY LIFE. 

THE RoyaAL GARDENS AT KEW IN SPRING. 

The Royal Gardens wear their spring dress of flowers, so fresh, fair, and 
varied, that a weekly visit is none too much to catch the thousand things that 
open their flowers to the sun. Alpine Primroses, Aubrietias, and many rare 
gems are in bloom in the rock garden, Daffodils clothe the Cumberland mound 
and grassy slopes in the Wilderness with softest colouring, and the finer varieties 
are massed together to show their effect in beds and borders. Already we see 
the promise of the glorious Tulip time in the flowering of early species. When 
the great Gesners’ group is in full blaze Kew is a rare picture of colour, Eastern 
in its splendour and brilliancy. We have learned much from the bold free way 
of planting things here, and this is the more creditable when we know how 
joyless are Botanic Gardens generally. Kew is more than a mere dry-as-dust 
herbarium and botanical regis‘er. It is a garden of living flowers, a fair domain, 
and becoming fairer, too, as a knowledge of true landscape gardening is acquired. 
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3ULBS AFTER FLOWERING IN Pots. 

It is not an unusual practice to throw away bulbs that have flowered in pots, 
but this is unnecessarily wasteful. It is not wise to grow the bulbs in pots 
again, or to force them in any way, but planted out they area success. The flower 
spikes are not so symmetrical in shape as those under glass, but infinitely more 
graceful, whilst they lose nothing in colouring. 

THE SCARLET WIND-FLOWER,. 

A brilliant flower of the spring is Anemone fulgens, happily christened the 
Scarlet Wind-flower. Its flowers are glorious indeed in broad colonies, 
expanding widely as if to retain every ray of sunshine that falls upon them. 
lrosts nip the buds, but only retard the flowering time, the bulbs succeeding 
best when in warm rich soils. Cold winds, too open spots, and stagnant 
moisture are fatal. It is one of those bulbs that will increase in one garcen 
where soil and situation suit it, and disappear in another. The Wind-flowers, 
except such vigorous kinds as A. japonica, are more or less precocious, and 
happy is the man in whose garden they increase and blossom freely. A bowlful 
of the Scarlet Wind-flower in the house is a joy for many days. The Lig flowers 
retain their intense colouring until the petals drop. The variety Graeca is deeper 
even in colour than the type. 

THE DaAFFropIiLs. 

The Daffodils are in full beauty at this time, and a repres tative collection, 
such as one may see in the grounds of Messrs. Barr and Son at long Ditton, 
reveals the wealth of beautiful varieties that may be obtained in these days. The 
glorious yellow trumpet and bicolour kinds are as popular as any for the garden, 
but the Star and Poets’ Narcissi planted in the woodland or meadow possess 
irresistible charm. Of late years too the Rev. G. H. Engleheart has been 
hybridising to obtain quite new forms, many of which will probably become the 
Daffodils of the future. There is no better time than the present to make a 
selection of Daffodils for the garden, as when in bloom one can choose those 
shades considered most beautiful. . 

DAPHNE BLAGAYANA. 

Amongst early-flowering shrubs a gem for the rock garden is this fragrant 
Daphne, which in the early days of April bears a wealth of almost white flower 
clusters surrounded by a rosette of deep green leaves. In growth it is rather 
straggling, but it is not fastidious, enjoying well-drained soil and stones for its 
wiry roots to spread over. The best way to increase it is by layers, pegging 
down the moderately ripened shoots in spring. One sees this Daphne very 
seldom, but it should be on every good rock garden. 

THE Hyprib HIppEAsTRuUMS. 

We have received from Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, a flower spike of one 
of their many beautiful varieties of Hippeastrum, or Amaryllis, as the plants are 
more frequently called. This firm must be praised for their method of growing 
the bulb. They have raised a number of very charming hybrids, and we admire 
greatly the kind forwarded, named Firebrand, which is remarkably vigorous, rich 
scarlet in colour, and of bold form, Messrs. Kelway say that ‘* These plants 
are very easily grown, contrary to the general opinion ; however, we prove how 
easily they can be managed by growing some quarter of a million bulbs in 
absolutely cold frames, with a slight chaff covering through the winter. Grown 
thus, they bloom in April and June, as also when grown in the cool greenhouse 
as pot plants for the window or dining table. Grown in the hothouse they 
flower in mid-winter. The bulbs enjoy fairly good soil, plenty of water when in 
‘ull growth, but little moisture when the time for rest comes. Indeed, they will 
then remain dormant but happy in a paper bag. Excepting new sorts, they are 
inexpensive.” 





MONG the important 
kennels of Dachs- 
hunds and Toy 
Poodles owned by ladies, that of Mrs. Carstairs at Welford 
Park takes a very foremost position, but as she is quite a 
recent recruit to the ranks of exhibitors, having only founded 
her kennel some two years ago, it has not as yet taken the 
prominence which it assuredly will in the future. It was at 
the Kennel Club, 1896, that Mrs. Carstairs made a start to found 
a kennel for exhibition purposes, though ever since her earliest 
childhood she had been a lover of dogs and never without one. 
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Her first was a Fox-terrier ; this wasfollowed by a Bull-terrier, 
and then a Poodle fascinated her into the belief that it, and no 
other, was the best of canine chums. Later, however, she 
acquired a pair of chocolate and tan Dachshunds, and from that 
time to this Poodles and Dachshunds have had her preference, 
and of these two varieties Mrs. Carstairs is a very keen judge. 
Dwellers in the house, and personal pets, are two old 
chocolate and tan Dachshunds, Pluto and Thelma, which are 
aged about-nine years, and whose occupation now is divide: 
between cushioned chairs, scampers after rabbits in the park, 
and an occasional lazy stroll down to the kennels with their 
mistress to visit the “swell dogs.” Also in the house are the 
champion Toy Poodles, which are under 15in. at shoulders and of 
beautiful shape and type, and groomed and barbered in the height 
of fashion. This interesting trio—Viva, imported from Paris; 
Lizette, a winner of prizes in America; and Mon Plaisir, commonly 
called Dick—have all been exhibited, have all won prizes, and are, | 
should say, the best team of Toys owned in England. They are, 
like all their variety, of charming manners and propriety, and are 
also accomplished in the many amusing tricks which Poodles so 
easily learn. Mrs. Carstairs has given them each a cushioned 
chair to call their own, and it is most amusing to see them go to 
their seats and with their mistress assist in the entertaining. 
Besides the three curlies, Mrs. Carstairs has also a Toy 
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black corded which stands a bare 154in. at shoulder. Its 
name is Cleopatra, and its cords nearly trail the ground; and 
although it was only imported from Paris just before the Bir- 
mingham show, Cleopatra has won two Premierships, and specials 
and first prizes on the few occasions on which she has been shown, 
which speaks volumes for her quality. Toy cordeds are more 
rare than Toy curlies, as breeders complain that it is so difficult 
to get the true cords on small specimens, and declare that the 
bigger the Poodle the longer the cords. Mrs. Carstairs, how- 
ever, is most enthusiastic on Toy Poodles, and has generously 
given two challenge cups to encourage competition in them. 
One of five guineas has been given to the Poodle Club, and one 
of five guineas to the Ladies’ Kennel Association, so that it is 
more than probable we shall see a very marked increase in the 
15in. Poodle, which is really a most convenient size for a 
carriage dog. The exhibition Dachshunds are kept in kennels 
prettily situated behind the house within a clump of trees, and 
well protected from east winds by brick walls roft. high. 

Of course, as at all well-managed country houses, the kennels 
bear inspection at any hour, cleanliness and order being strict 


‘rules, while large roomy holland aprons are thoughtfully kept 


ready for lady visitors, who find them extremely needful; for 
kennel dogs are so much more boisterous than dogs accustomed 
to the freedom of the house, and one’s toilette suffers terribly 
without an apron. 

Jim Crow—a well-known Dachs dog purchased from that 
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leading fancier of the variety, Mr. Harry Jones—claims first place 
in the kennel, and for various reasons, the least of which is the 
price of three figures which his mistress gave to induce Mr. Jones 
to sell his favourite. A black and tan son of Champion Jackdaw 
and Prudence, Jim Crow is full of quality, and prior to his 
transfer had won nine first prizes and reserve champion at the 
Kennel Club Show, 1896. 

He has not been quite so fortunate since Mrs. Carstairs had 
him, for the reason that judges are always differing in their 
awards and quarrelling over the question of Champion Charkow’s 
type being the correct one. And as Jim Crow is a direct 
descendant, on both sides, of this illustrious Dachshund (who was 
more Bloodhound than Dachs, his enemies say), why, of course, 
Jim Crow only pleases a judge who happens to be an adherent of 
the Charkow type; and, unfortunately, since Jim Crow was 
Lought by his owner, the judges selected have been for the most 
part Charkow’s detractors. Even so, he never fails to score a 
win, though perhaps not the highest, and he has won leading 
honours at the Ladies’ Summer Show, as well as Premiership. 

The next dog of importance is WILFRED ‘95, a sturdy son of 
Champion Pterodactyl, which was bred by Mr. Jones and sold 
to Mrs. Carstairs by Mr. Sidney Woodiwiss, for whose kennel he 
had been winning distinction, and who thought much of him. 
Wilfred has won many first prizes, and also reserve champion, 
and his parentage, Champion Pterodactyl and Josyna, gives 
evidence of the highest breeding. 

The remaining Dachshunds-at Welford are two excellent 
prize-winning champion-bred bitches and a dog. HONEYMOON ’96 
is a red dog, by Champion Pterodactyl and Honeysuckle, and was 
bred by Mr. Hayward. On the first occasion that he was 
exhibited, this beautiful dog won, at the Kennel Club, 1st puppy, 
1st novice. GLApys ’96 isa red bitch by Captain and Mrs. Barry’s 
Brown Boy and Nell. The other bitch, and without doubt the 
best of the pair, is Prima Donna, who created a sensation on her 
first appearance, which was afterwards qualified by a whisper 
among the cognoscenti that she had chorea. 

This typical bitch was bred by Miss Pigott, whose name as 
a breeder was made by the success of that marvellous brace 
Primula and Belle Blonde, two well-nigh perfect specimens of the 
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type, and of a later litter by the same parents came Prima Donna, 


a black, whose first appearance suggested another series of 


triumphs for her lucky breeder. But on the second occasion that 
she was shown the poor creature was evidently suffering from 
chorea, and rather badly, but, strange to say, during the short 
interval of * walking in the ring” Prina Donna did not disclose 
any sign of weakness, and so her quality commended itself to 
the judge, who naturally awarded it every first and every special 
it competed for except in one class, where it was placed second to 
the champion dog of the show. Mrs. Carstairs paid the catalogue 





thoto. 7. fall, GLADYS. Laker Street. 
price for Prima Donna, took her home aud cured her of the 
chorea, and to-day she is one of the soundest and best dogs in 
the kennel, and has brought up a very handsome litter of puppies, 
which | hope will repay the kennel for its owner’s pluck and 
enterprise. Mrs. Carstairs has bought the best stock, and, of 
course, in doing that she has had to pay the highest prices, but 
she has obtained one of the strongest kennels likely to breed 
Dachshunds which exists in England, and I wish her the very 
bet of luck. A.S. 1. 








77 CUE war corresponden s eigaged to describe the campv'gn conducte] by 
the Malakand Field Force were men of high social position. Only the 
other day I had under my eye the book written after the campaign by 

Lord Fincastle, the special correspondent of the Z7mes, who has been rewarded 

for valour by the Victoria Cross, which can Le gained only by soldiers enzaged on 

active service. Now comes ‘** The Story of the Malakand Field Force,” by 

Lieutenant Winston L. Spencer Churchill (Longmans). Mr. Churchill acted as 

correspondent for the Daz/y Zelegraph, and he did his work well. But this 

grow.ng practice of employing men on active service is not altogether to be 
encouraged. The best correspondents from the field of war, Russell, Williams, 

Vizctelly, Forbes, have all been civilians at the time of writing. Their strength 
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and the value of their services have been due not merely to their ability and 
sincerity, of which military men have an equal share, but to absolute independence 
of position and to free !om from unconscious bias. Sometimes they have been as 
thorns in the flesh of a general; but their criticisms, especially after they have 
escaped from the control of the censor, have more than once borne good fruit. 
Now such men as Lord Fincastle and Mr. Churchill are frank and_ sincere 
gentlemen ; but one can hardly expect searching criticism from men placed as 
they are with a career in Her Majesty’s Service before them, —Ilaving protested 
thus much, I hasten to say that, as a lively and lucid record of an interesting 
campaiga, Mr. Churchill’s book deserves to succeed, It makes good reading ; 
it is written by a man who has understood the wild fro.tiersman’s nature 3 ils 
descriptions of fights are exciting ; and the numerous maps are a great help to 
the reader. Mr, Churchill is s‘rong, as a writer for the Dazly Zeeyraph ought 
to be, in descriptive syle. His picture of the shambles at Inayat Kila is 
masterly and grim. Upon the question of ‘ village-buraing” by punitive 
expeditions, he speaks in a very practical and sensible tone. He is a temperate 
advocate of the forward poiicy, and he is to be congratulated as the best historian 
of the campaign so far. 

‘“*Was She Justified?” is the tithe of Mr. Frank Burrett’s last story, 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. She was always called Ikey, and 
she did quite a large number of strange acts, endiny up by accusing herself 
of murder to shield her lover Davie-dear, who hadn’t murcered anybo-ly at all, 
and then trying to commit suicide. It was silly and impa'sive of her, of course ; 
it was tedious in her to call him Davie-dear always ; and she did a good many 
other silly and impulsive things. For example, she threw into the sea a diamond 
of David’s worth £15,000, lest a horrid woman should be tempted to marry 
him ; and the horrid woman married him notwithstanding, and got drunk always 
and left him, whereupon Ikey paid her passage to the States, and gulled David 
into the belief that she was dead. All the same, one is inclined to say that Ikey 
was justified, simply because she was a very charming little person. The remaining 
characters are not entrancing. Davie is dreadfully good but equally duil. 
Violetta is a loose, drunken termagant. Her father, a broken-down stockbroker 
and an arrant rogue, is grotesquely tedious. | He says ha, ha! six times on one 
page, four times on the next, nine times on the next, and five times on the next. 





That becomes wearisome. 

To those who liked Mr. Henham’s ‘* Menotah,” his new work ‘* Tenebrae ” 
(Skeflington) may be recommended. It is not the same kind of book, since it 
is not concerned with wild life in the North-West but with the diary of a lunatic 
murderer. But it is written in the same kind of style and is marked by the 
same abundant use of epithets. To my mind the epithets become wearisome. 
I give an example, italicising the epithets, in the form of the six opening lines : 

** Song birds rejoiced in every tree as each sought a mate ; upon the odovous 
earth, scented blossoms were v/orious, while the bushes were lined with the /ves% 
green of spring. Beyond rolled small pink clouds, ‘ender as the red lips of 
early love, marking the easferz spot where the sun had risen.” 

That is too much of a good thing. and one thanks heaven that the sun 
escaped an adjective. ‘* Glorious” now, or “ shining,” or ‘* golden,” would 
be as original as most of the others. The story, which involves two lunatics, is 
unutterably gloomy. One lunatic is afrail of spiders and murders his brother 
and commits suicide. The other lunatic is not afraid of spiders, but drinks and 
falls out of window. 

There are, of course, various ways of looking at a novel. It may be 
considered from the critically artistic point of view, or as a story likely or unlikely 
to grip the mind of the reader. — From the latter point of view, which for the 
moment at any rate is mine, Mr. Francis Gribble’s “ Sunlight and Limelight ” 


(Innes) is disappointing. It fails to interest me because the characters, 
although so far as my limited knowledge of the personality of actors goes they 
are quite true to life, are not interesting persons. Thus ‘* Chris ” Maddox, no 


doubt, is painted as his kind are; lut one does not want to spend an evening 
with a man who “looked very glum, for Millie Timbrell, though sul professing 
friendship for him, wore the diamonds of the Lancer who did not take her 
seriously,” and I do not feel a bit sympathetic when I read ‘* ‘Tf only I could get 
even by mashing a countess’ was his lugubrious aspiration.” In fact Mr. Gribble’s 
undoubtedly great talents might have been used to advantage ona more attractive 
subject ; not that this story is wanting in coherence, or humanity, or in feeling. 
The characters are common-place, vulgar, and shallow; that is all. © One can 
hardly wonder that, ‘* Courted and petted more effusively than th» camp-followers 
of old, they (the players) met with the same scornful refusal when they sought for 
commissions in its (Society’s) ranks.” 

A very fascinating, saddenin s, lewrned and wise book-—learning and wisdom 
are by no means always identical—is Mr. Charles Dixon’s ‘* Lost and Vanishing 
Birds ” (John Macqueen)., Particularly would I advise every true lover of birds 
to read the introduction and to mark the moderate and practical tone in which 
Mr. Dixon, than whom the birds have no Le ter friend, speaks of matters upon 
which we often raise a great outcry. For eximp'e, it is o ten reported in the 
middle of a hard winter that somebody has shot a bird never, or hardly ever, 
seen on these shores before. Thereupon all the world cries aloud against the 
ignorant brutality of the keeper or other gunner who has accelerated the day when 
the particular species in question may be pronounced absolutely extinct i this 
locality. In nine cases out of ten, Mr. Dixon assures us with reason, this kind 
of slaughter, senseless though it may be, makes no difference to the numbers of 
the species, and may be an act of unconscious mercy. Such wanderers as are 
thus destroyed are doomed already to perish by inclemency of weather or by 
starvation. Rather should we look nearer home and have a care for species 
which, as yet fairly plentiful, are threatened by many dangers. There are parts of 
the country, for example, where by reason of foolish leniency shown to the 
accursed tribe of bird-catchers, and of the prejudice of gardeners, bullfinches 
and goldfinches are being sadly thinned. The preservation of them is a far mere 
important matter than the sparing of here and there an eccentric visitor who has 
n> mate to breed with, and no mind to come back. Then, interesting as experi- 
ments in acclimatisation are, Mr. Dixon very cleurly proves the fatal results of 
inter‘cring with Nature. No ins‘ances could be stronger than those afforded by the 
results of introducing the rabbit, the weasel, and the stoat—to say nothing of 
the brown rat, which probably. went without being askel—to Australia, or by 
the introduction of the sparrow to America. . 1 feel bound to observe that all 
these examples of mischief done are cases of planting tlie fauni of a land whcre 
the conditions of animal life were difficult and dangerous in a lan.t where the 
conditions were eas’. You might plant kangaroos in this country, ‘or example, 
without interfering with the remaining fe,@ va/ure, which would oust the 
marsupial in the struggle for life with most remarkable rapidity. If I differ from 
Mr. Dixon at all (except in mere matters of phraseology, such as the use of the 
word ‘‘ decimated,” in which he scems to be inaccurate) it is on one point only. 
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T attach more Importance than he does to the influence in the direction of 


extinction of what are called agricultural improvements. But that is no reasun 
against saying that this book is entirely delightful, and that the lesson it conveys 
is true. We hold the fauna not only of Great Britain, but also of the world, in 
trust for the zoologists of the future. And we need not look further than our 


_ own grounds, when we live in country houses, to find a chance of fulfilling our 
trust. 


For some years now Mr. H. B. Irving has been busily engaged in the pur- 
suit of the profession at the head of which his father stands, and there is no 
denying that the actor’s occupation is engrossing. One had almost forgotten 
that Mr. Irving was a lawyer and a serious student when his ‘+ Judge Jefireys ” 
(Heinemann) suddenly appeared and took the newspapers by storm. This 
capture was, if the truth may be told, a liitle amusing. The judge who presided 
over the Bloody Assizes had lien in disgrace for some years. It would not 
have mattered much if the speech of the young larrister and actor who has taken 
up his defence had waited a while for criticism ; the eagerness of the critics may 
be traced, partly at least, to the position of the author as his father’s son, and 
himself a fine actor. But now that the critics have done their work in a hurry, 
it is the more pleasant to be able to write, after leisurely and reflective reading, 
that Mr. Irving has performed a difficult’ task with uncommon ability and 
judgment. Those men are in error who assume that the object of this Look is 
to ** whitewash ” Jeffreys, to make him out a hero. It has been written, as Sir 
James Vitzjames Stephen’s ¢¢ Nuncomar and Impey ” was in its day, in the plain 
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~ ROM the point of view of all that 
is charming and picturesque, it 
is a thousand pities that the 
spinning of yarn by hand has passed 
out of general use, and given way to 
the infinitely quicker and more whole- 
sale methods of our modern machinery. 
Still it survives, and charms as a 
picturesque survival when we chance 
on it in out of the way corners of 
England and Scotland. Abroad, where 
mechanism is not so universal, and 
peasants spin and weave their own 
materials, it is more often seen than in 
this country ; but the two illustrations, 
both taken in Great Britain, of the text 
furnish object lessons of a great step 
in the spinning art in its simpler forms. 
In the first illustration, which shows 
the spinner standing at her cottage 
door, and turning the wheel by a hand 
on its spoke, is well seen THE Muckir 
Wueet of old Scotland, the wheel 
that is, we believe, still in common use 
in ISastern countries. It is obviovs 
that this business of standing and turn 
ing the wheel with the hand is both 
more laborious and slower than the 
work of the lady seen in the second 
picture, seated before her cottage door, ' 
and turning the wheel with her foot” 
upon the treadle. ‘This is an instrument 
of comparatively far higher elaboration, 
and it shows a great step in advance to 
have substituted rotation of the wheel 
by footwork, leaving both hands free 
for the bobbins, for the primitive plan 
of turning the wheel by hand. The 
second we may call THe Mopern 
SPINNING WHEEL, if such a word may 
be used with regard to an instrument 
that is itself almost out of date. There 
is a charm about the second, convey- 
ing a suggestion of peace, as the laly 
sits at the door chatting with her 
‘“‘ gossip,” that could not belong to the 
harder labour of standing up and turn- 
ing the wheel by ‘and. 

‘here has always been a notion, 
and probably quite a just one, that the 
stuffs woven from these hand-spun 
materials were of better-wearing quality 
than the machine-made goods. This 
hand spinning and home spinning had 
at least the advantage that you knew 
what you were wearing. You could ge 
rely on it for being ‘’oo‘,” even for {= 
being ‘‘’a ’oo‘,” and, if you were so 
‘pleased, ‘’a ’ay ’oo‘”’—you will re- & 
member Dean Ramsay’s famous story 
ot the vowel conversation. 

The finest materials made in this 
manner in the British Isles to-day are 
probably the Shetland shawls that ‘the — Copyngnt 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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interests of historical truth. Jeffreys was no hero, but, like the devil, he was not 
so black as he was painted, and like Warren Hastings, he had the misfortune to 
have his black portrait painted by Macaulay. Add the further calamity of a 
description by carping Lord Campbell. Then it becomes clecr that the fate 
of Jeffreys was of the worst. For if Macaulay in a disapproving mood was 
savage and unscrupu'ous of facts, Campbeli’s pen was dipped in acrid venom, 
To be plain, Mr. Irving convicts both these writers of many inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations. For the rest, although he distinctly enables us to look upon 
Jeffreys in a more sympathetic mood than heretofore, producing that result by 
making us see Macaulay’s ogre as a natural if somewhat extravagant fizure of 
his generation, hard facts compel him so to paint Jeffreys that he remains an 
odious figure. The author, I think, does not mean us to carry away any other 
impression, His aim is to blow away a whole cloud of silly falsehoods, 
and to make us understand the man and his times as they really were. ‘There is 
no doubt that he has succeeded, and that ‘Judge Jefireys” is an important 
contribution to the library of historical biography. Also, and this is a great 
thing, Mr. Irving’s took is eminently readable. Those persons of idle mind 
who pass the book ly on the ground that it makes no difference now how much 
of a scoundrel Jeffreys was, will deprive themselves of a great treat, for Mr. 
Irving’s book serves admirably to kill time as well as to help and delight the 
student. Besides, it grows time for the world to recognise that Macaulay, whose 
influence on public opinion has been far too great, rarely saw two sides of 
a question, and never two sides of a man’s character. 
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islanders still work from the wool of 
their native sheep. Really they are 
miracles of art. The most delicate of 
them may take a year in the working, 
and at the end you can crumple up the 
great thing that looks like a froth of 
whipped cream into a single fistful. 


te a4 . 
Ferrets. 

HERE are folk in whom the 
sight of ferrets arouses an 
uncontrollable feeling of repul- 

sion. They have the same _ feeling 
towards them that some have for a 
snake, and certainly there is a sugges- 
tion of “snaky” motion in their lithe, 
long bodies and short legs. But to 
those real sportsmen who regard a 
good day’s ratting or rabbiting with 
the ferrets as less good only in degree 
than a day with rocketing pheasants 
or driven grouse, it is hard not to feel 
a peculiar attraction and affection for 
the quaint little creatures that have 
contributed so much to the day’s plea- 
sure. Personally the writer knows no 
much jollier sight than that of a 
little bunch of ferrets intent on their 
evening supper. ‘Evening supper” cne says advisedly, for 
evening isthe right time for feeding ferrets in the general way ; but 
when a day’s hard ratting or rabbiting is in prospect for the 
morrow, it is well to give them this good feed on the morning of 
the previous day, and nothing afterwards until the next day’s 
hunting be finished. This may sound, on the human computa- 
tion, starvation rations, but really it is only the length of fast 
required to arouse a good keen appetite in the slowly-digesting 
ferret, and a keen interest in its work. Then, when the day’s 
sport is over, they may be indulged with a more succulent meal, 
if you will, such as those parts of the rabbits that the cook will 


C. Retd, Wishaw, N.B,. 








THE ENGLISH BULL-TERRIER. 
[To tHE Epirok oF ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of 12th February last you had a representation of the modern 
bull-terrier as seen benched at all our shows of the present day, which, as far as 
points go for beauty, I see are very fine indeed. I am the possessor of an old- 
jashioned English bull-terrier of the dead game specimen, and I believe it is one 
of the very few to be found now. I have much pleasure in enclosing a photograph 
of him. Joe is his name, and before I had him he had been a winner in many 
battles ; in fact, he has never been beaten, although only three and a-half years 
old, but, as I am not in favour of dog-fighting myself, his prowess in the ring is a 
thing of the past. He is 6o0lb. in weight, dead game, and of the most massive 
and powerful build, possessing a head and shoulders and such depth of chest as 


%, 





would have been the pride of the dog-fighters of a few years back. He has been 
benched, but, although highly spoken of, he was not permitted to compete 
owing to his class being ‘‘out.” If you can find space for reproducing the 
photograph in an early issue, you would greatly oblige—W. W. M. MILLER. 
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most carefully throw away. The ferrets’ special delight is in 
these carnivorous banquets, but for keeping them in good health 
in confinement there is nothing better than simple bread and 
milk as their staple diet, with occasional dainties, as a_ bird 
or a rat, now and then. 

Some keepers will tell you always to cut off the rat’s tail 
before giving it to them, believing there is poison in the tail, but 
this is surely an ‘old wife’s story.” Always, however, clean 
out from their sleeping places the skins of any dead things you 
give them, for they will not eat these, but will leave them 
where they soon become a nuisance. 


DOG JUDGING AND JUDGES. 
. [To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I am anxious to show a puppy at one of the numerous shows held in my 
district——North Wales—during the summer. A friend who has had some 
experience in exhibiting advised me to ‘ pick my judge,” and on my asking for 
an explanation he said I ought to first learn what type of dog the judge I intended 
to show under was known to have a preference for. This is, of course, rather 
puzzling to me, a perfect novice, for I always understood that dogs were judged 
according to a certain standard. Who is, in your opinion, the best all-round 
judge? Do you believe in specialist judges >—L. M. 

[You ask a direct question, but we rather hesitate to give a similar reply. 
As to who is the best all-round judge of dogs in the country, we would prefer 
not to express an opinion. We do not, in fact, believe that any man is as 
competent to judge a// varieties as he may be to make the awards in the breeds 
with which he has been closely connected most of his life. Many specialist judges, 
too, are woefully incompetent. We have in our mind at the present moment the 
case of a dog heading his section and being adjudged the best dog benched at a 
certain show. Asa matter of fact he won the president’s cup. A few days after- 
wards, under another judge, and in a class confined to his own variety, the prizes 
were withheld, the gentleman engaged by the committee to make the awards 
declaring that there was not a good dog in the whole class. | This was clearly a 
case of **someone had blundered.” Our idea is that the Kennel Club should 
license judges to take varieties they are known to be well acquainted with.— Ep. ] 

POINTS OF THE POMERANIAN. 
[Yo tHe Eprror or ‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Str,—I am much interested in dogs, particularly in white Pomeranians, such as 
those of Mrs. Riley’s you illustrated a month or two ago. | What are the show 
points and where could I get a promising puppy at a moderate price? Tam 
sorry to trouble you in the matter, but I notice that you offer to give information 
to enquirers. CouNnTRY LiFe is the only doggy journal I read, and I have 
already gained many useful hints by carefully reading your interesting articles 
on dogs and their ways. —A. W. L. (Fleet). 

[|The Pomeranian or Spitz dog has made very great progress indeed of late 
years, the Queen being among the large number of lovers of the variety. Mrs. 
kX. J. Thomas, Lucknow Lodge, Hanwell, or Mrs. Houlker, Avenue Parade, 
Accrington, would, we have but little doubt, put you in the way of securing a 
good specimen. The latter lady got a cheque for £300 in exchange for her 
best dog a few months ago. He was however an exceptionally good specimen, 
and as his photograph appeared in CouNTRY LIFE on August 7th, you may on 
turning up this number be able to form a very good idea as to what a typical 
Spitz should be. The principal points are a foxy-looking head tapering towards 
the muzzle ; eyes small and dark ; ears pricked, the smaller the better ; tail well 
‘* feathered ” and curled over the back; and coat very profuse except on the head. 
The most favourite colours are chocolate, black or white. The price of a good 
dog depends on its show points, but either of the ladies named will, we are 
certain, quote you a very reasonable price for a nice puppy. —ED.] 


STAG-HUNTING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I see by your issue of March 19th that Mr. T. F. Dale believes that the 
deer hunted by Her Majesty’s hounds are wild. He had better go and see them 
fed with beans and hay in Windsor Park. If after such inspection he would 
call them wild, he would call wild a flock of sheep on an English farm. These 
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park deer run before hounds simply because they are frightened. If a dog were 
driven off by mounted men with shouts and whip-cracking it would give a 
similar chase ; but this would not show that the animal was wild. A stag 
quietly walked into Mrs. Gambling’s back kitchen, beside the Henley railway 
bridge at Twyford, on December 3rd last year, when the pack were not up. 
It stood in front of the fire-place and allowed the good woman to put her 
hand upon it- These are the wild .reatures which Mr. T. F. Dale tells us 
about ! Another refused to go out of the deer-cart at Brick Bridge on 
January 7th, and was sent home. The ‘‘drag” would not be relished by 
sportsmen like the buck hunt! I daresay not. A man who has been accustomed 
to drink strong brandy and water finds a glass of claret somewhat cold. It is 
not so much a question, however, what do sportsmen like? as, what sports ought 
to be tolerated? If we punish boys for setting terriers on cats, we ought to 
punish men for setting a pack of hounds on a tame deer. ‘To leave this creature 
unprotected by the law, on the score of its being fere nature, is a disgrace to 
civilisation.—J. STRATTON. EF 


[To THE Epiror oF “CountTRY LIFE.”] 

Sik,—As an instance of the health of country life combined with activity, I am 
forwarding you a photograph of an old man who has just died, on the verge 
of eighty-six, in this neighbourhood. His name was Joseph Sparrowhawk, of 
Edenbridge, in Kent. Previous to the making of the South-Eastern Railway, as 
a young man he would walk from Edenbridge to London in the morning, a 
distance of twenty-nine miles, with a load of boots on his back (Edenbridge 
being at that time noted for its boots), and then back, bringing a load of leather 

repeating this performance two or three times a week. As a specimen of his 
walking capabilities, he started from home early one morning, walked to Buck- 
hurst (the seat of Earl de la Warr) and back, then started off to Epsom Downs, 
witnessed the race for the Derby, and walked home again, in all a distance not 
less than sixty miles. At the coronation of the Queen he walked to London to 
see the sights, returning the same night. He was the first to take the news of 
the declaration of peace at the time of the Crimean War to Buckhurst ; in fact, 
half the country-side got its news of the outside world from him. On the South- 
astern Railway being opened he took the post of parcel porter and carrier from 
Edenbridge to Westerham, the latter place having then no railway, and for fifty 
years walked the distance of twelve miles daily, occasionally doing it twice when 
necessary. Many a time has the writer offered him a lift when driving and 
overtaking the old man weighted down with parcels and papers, trudging along 





the road, but always received the same reply, ‘‘ No, thank ’e, sir; it tires me 
more to ride than to walk.” Latterly when, advanced in years, he was com- 
pelled to give up his daily journeys to Westerham, he still walked for some time 
halfway to Crockham Hill, with an occasional visit to Squerries Court, Wester- 
ham, where he always received a hearty welcome. It is calculated that in his 
many journeyings he must have walked enough miles to compass the world twice 


over.—FE. Burr. 
CROYDON GRAVEL. 

[To THE Eprror oF **CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I see a correspondent in your paper writing to-ask whether there is any 
substitute for Croydon gravel for carriage drives to be obtained in his neighbour- 
‘hood, and I presume from the way he asks it that the neighbourhood in question 
is that of Croydon. I can quite appreciate, from my own experience, his 
trouble with that so-called gravel—that the big stones are tor big in the coarse 
gravel, and that the fine gravel is of too small stones. Of course, a way to deal 
with it is to screen the coarse, but then you have all the big stones, that you 
have paid for, an encumbrance on your hands. I would suzgest to him that he 
should try the Kentish rag, as it is called, which any man in that way of business 
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in West Kent would supply him with, and which can be broken up much more 
easily than the Croydon gravel. Iam not sure that it is quite as durable, but 
certainly it does not cut carriage wheels as do the big flints of the Croydon stuff. 
—H. Linpsay. 


A CORNER OF A SPARE ROOM. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Mrs. Farquharson, of Haughton, sends a photograph of a corner of her boudoir, 
showing some flowers raised this winter here (Netherton, Meigle, N.B.) in a 








spare room without any-heat, merely by the rays of the sun, She 1s a great 
invalid and unable to go abroad, but finds the clear bright air of Perthshire far 
more beneficial than the so-called foreign health resorts which she used to try. 
She thinks the Editor may like to have it for Country Lire. 


AN EFFECT FROM ANNUAL CLIMBERS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—As many of your readers are commencing to sow their seed of annual 
flowers, I thought a note about an effect in my garden last year might be inter- 
esting. I have an old cottage in my grounds and wished to cover it with leaves 
and flowers quickly, so thought of the annual climbers. The position is 
sheltered and warm, hence I am enabled to select many pretty tender kinds that 
would not be satisfactory under less congenial conditions. The varieties of 
Tropzolum Lobbianum were splendid in colour, especially one named Lucifer, 
the flowers fiery scarlet. Cardinal, deep crimson, Roi des Noirs, almost black, 
so deep is the colour, were effective too. Eccremocarpus scaber, the Japanese 
hop, Thunbergia alata, Mina lobata, Adhemia cirrhosa, and Lophospermum 
scandens completed the list. The hop made astonishing progress and is graceful 
in growth. One sees so many bare buildings and verandahs that it is worth 
while knowing what a storehouse of good things exists.—R. R. 





ONDAY: What an outrage has the recent weather 
been. Snow—legitimately due during the months of 
December and January—has no proper pride, and lacks 

all sense of the fitness and appropriateness of things when it 
comes swirling across the atmosphere at the end of March. 
Essie regards it as little short of an insult, for it prevented her 
from attending the Grand National. She did not feel sufficiently 
heroic to brave the elements and travel up North in a snow- 
storm—she is no sportswoman, after all. I am convinced the 
real secret of her defection was her disappointment in not being 
able to wear her new frock; even she, enthusiast as she is on 
the subject of her latest gowns, could not face the weather in a 
light cloth coat and skirt. 

The very latest style in coats finishes at the waist at the 
back, and hangs with a tab in the front, turn-down or turn-up 
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collars being supplied to the taste of the wearer. I have just 
interviewed the ideal shirt for wearing beneath such courts. It 
is made of Liberty satin in ivory white; it is decorated down 
the centre of the back and the front with insertions of many 
narrow beadings, but its outlines are of the purely shirt order. 
It is finished at the neck with a cravat to match, the edges 
frilled with muslin and lace. It is really very beautiful ; I want 
half a dozen in every colour. It needs no lining, and sets 
tightly into the waist ; and it is not obtrusively dear, being pro- 
curable for some two and a-half guineas. I have not yet seen 
l2ssie’s new dress, but she describes it to me as being ‘ exqui- 
site,” and it is mide of a very light grey Venetian cloth, with 
the coat decoratzd down the centre of the back with five cord- 
ings, a belt of suede being round the waist, while the basque is 
innocent of fullness; the front is semi-fitting, and the revers are 
faced with mauve batiste striped with Valenciennes lace ; and it 
is to be worn over a front of white muslin and lace. (The mere 
thought of it makes me shiver to-day.) The hat which is to 
complete it is of mauve tulle with black and white lace appliqué 
upon it, and a black anda white ostrich feather at one side. 

If I desired to be really economical, I should limit all my 
costumes to one colour, or at least two, which, being negative, 
in the natural order of things would make an affirmative. | 
should select for my adornment permanently black and white. 
These, together or separately, might be contrived into the appro- 
priate for every occasion on earth or paradise. A walking 
costume of black cloth for winter, of black alpaca for warmer 
weather, of white foulard for hot weather, alternating with white 
muslin; while for evening wear, black jet for the winter and 
black lace for the summer, and white lisse trimmed with black 
lace might also be becomingly appropriated. Which reminds 
me thac the most delightful teagown which I have seen for many 
years have I met recently, made of black lace hanging in 
manteau de cour fashion over an under dress of white silk muslin, 
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STRAW HAT TRIMMED WI/H ROSES, 


with the bodice gathered and drawn into the waist beneath the 
belt, the skirt flowing softly thence to the hem. I am about to 
collect from the family all the old black lace shawls; for in order 
to achieve such a garment with success the lace should be real. 
WepNespay: Under the severe pressure of the weather, 
which I sincerely trust will not have improved so that we have 
forgotten its every delinquency before this appears in print, I 
have spent two whole days on the skating rinks; Niagara and 
Prince’s have both been patronised by my faltering footsteps, 
which are very faltering. Skating on the ice is an art which 
needs to be practised continually. You must never leave off 
skating if you want to skate decently. It is a goddess which 
permits of no intermittent worship. I have been saying all 
these things to myself all day in order to excuse my exceedingly 
weak performance, and I have explained to Essie that it is really 
not merit, but mere idleness, which makes her so superior. She 
has nothing to do from morning to night, and she does it on the 
skating rink. She looked so nice, too, to-day, in a dark red 
serge, with a short coat, semi-fitting at the back, but held in at 
the waist by a strap and open in the front to show soft white 
lisse and lace, and a little velvet toque with bright red roses and 
a black paradise plume. I saw at the rink, too, the costume 
sketched by my amiable artist, who has, alas! put the wearer in 
the park. Poor dear lady! how cold she had been if she had 
ventured there thus attired. Her dress was of hyacinth blue, 
and the draped revers were traced with jet, steel, and a small 
white lace appliqué, while the front was of tucked white lisse. 
We must show a white front; it is inevitable to the best 
interests of Fashion and our own becomingness. Providence be 
praised, the two may go hand in hand at the moment. That 
straw hat which makes its bow on this page is of pale pink with 
roses of red. It needs a pretty face to exploit its best charms, 
which would be very great given that indispensable assistance. 
There was a human document labelled child on the rink this 
afternoon. She hovered on the brink between childhood and 
girlhood, and became neither condition, being painfully obvious 
in her manners and lamentably overdone in her modes. I pause 
to reflect that there are very few mothers who uncerstand the 
art of dressing their children. Iven those who realise with 
much sympathy their own best points, and the ideal garments to 
accentuate them, Co not succeed in grasping the best possibilities 
of their offspring. Seriously consilJered, the costume of every 
girl-child from the age of six to the age of sixteen should be 
a coat and skirt and a blouse for day wear, and a bodice with a 
tight waist and a white chemisette and simple gored skirt for 
evening wear. The only details which should vary should be 
the bodice to the latter dress, this being cut either to pouch over 
the waist, or to set loosely or tightly, according to the elephantine 
or sylph-like proportions of the wearer. Here endeth my first 
chapter on costumes for the young—at least, it would end if 
I had the heart to let it, but as it is I want to continue, and 
assure the mothers of England that the best headgear for the 
young is, in the summer, a straight straw sailor-brimmed hat. 





